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LITERATURE. 


STANZAS. 
BY EDWIN ARNOLD. 


Where waitest thou, 
Lady I am to love? thou comest not; 
Thou knowest of my sad and lonely lot ; 
I looked for thee ere now! 


It is the May, 
And each sweet sister soul hath found its brother : 
Only we two seek fondly each the other, 

And seeking, still delay. 





Where art thou, sweet * 
I long for thee, as thirsty lips for streams! 
Oh, gentle promised Angel of my dreams, 
Why do we never meet * 


Thoa art as I,— 
Thy soul doth wait for mine, as mine for thee ; 
We cannot live apart, must meeting be 

Never before we die? 


Dear soul, not so! 
That time doth keep for us some happy years, 
That God hath portioned us our smiles and tears, 
Thou knowest, and I know. 


Yes, we shall meet! 
And therefore let our searching be the stronger, 
Dark ways of life shall not divide us longer, 
Nor doabt, nor danger, sweet! 


Therefore I bear 
This winter-tide as bravely as I may, 
Patiently waiting for the bright 
That cometh with thee, dear. 


Tis the May-light 
That crimsons all the quiet college gloom ; 
May it shine softly in thy sleeping-room ; 
And so, dear wife, good night! 


EP 
IMPERIALISM. 


We copy the following article from the June number of Tazt's Edinburgh 
Magazine, without the intention of passing opinion on its merits. Ed. Ald. 

The last war has taught the people of Britain the distinction between 
eolonists and descendants, between members of the same family and dis- 
tant relatives. War between Britain and Russia leaves no doubt to 
freedom’a friends respecting the direction that their sympathy should 
take. The institutions of the two empires present a perfect contrast in 
almost every particular. The government of the Czars has been hitherto 
the most perfect realisation of despotism, united with all science essen- 
tial to wield the strength of slaves, in the world, at an riod, since the 
decline of the Roman empire. The government of Britain, embracing a 
greater population and larger space than its rival, is also the most com- 
= realisation of personal freedom and collective strength. Partly 

m mistaken policy, and partly from the character of its different ele- 
ments, its strength has not been concentrated, its freedom has not been 
diffused—for it is more difficult to combine the different powers of a free 
State than the population under a complete despotism. : 

‘These representative empires —— gradually to their meeting. It 
will occur, probably, in Asia. Their shock will be one of principles, 
rather than of territorial aggrandisement. Necessity will extend the 
Anglo-Indian empire to the West. The Muscovite sees a necessity for 
advancing to the south. The two systems of government differ so com- 
pletely that they cannot dwell long together in peace. The individual 

of the one, and the personal slavery of the other, will bring them 
into collision whenever they meet upon the sameborder. The absence of 
all restrictions on opinion and the press in the one, and the abundance of 
restrictions upon both in the other, would ensure a fierce strife. The re- 
ligious freedom existing in the one, and the intimate alliance of a spiri- 
tual and temporal supremacy in the other, must necessarily divide them 
for ever. Ruesia may discharge many duties of a European power in 
peace, because its frontiers meet those of States not much more advanced 
than itself in the art of government, or of nations too weak to influence 
its inert ways. The change from constitutional to despotic principles of 
government is gradual on the continent ; and even where the former are 
they are not always practised. Light and darkness mingle to 

form the dawn of Prussia and the twilight of Austria. 

The relations of the British to the Russian, or to any other empire, do 
not necessarily come within our inguiry, except as an illustration ; 
es} — this erat a age = press, and ™~ pelle gee 

» expec e@ su or at least the sym , of the Uni 
States, and they are di vointed, rtd 7" 

A constitutional form of government is nearer than despotism to intel- 
ligent een, — sometimes tyranny produces anarchy that 
—as in = en o dg Fes first, second, and third—whirls 
society a circle e depth from 
} 4 ite lower p which it started, or to one, per- 
Sao e States in the recent contest, arising from the necessit 

repelling the invasion, by the strong, of a weak sation snaking dor 
seg ee unavailing, efforts after political improvements. The 
a a Seam secured the sympathy of our friends in the 
Sone hee ows ctnhnien. eente that, whatever interest they have 


ponents. Necesearily, A ncaa 


g-day 


not upon the Allies, but their op- 
: intelligent men have viewed the straggle in its 
real light ; but we are made to feel the slight powers of mere education 


over prejudice by the fact th ; 
Dot, it this sense intelligent, MU°THY of the Stater’ population were 


The feeling displayed by the colonists has 
war, te battles, and ~ — have Hom Ae pn a seaaeeae ta Mel 

al as in or Glasgow. The circumsta f 
jd same population prevented them rue sharing, tn lenge pensbers 
: gers of the war; yet officers of superior abilitice belong to the co- 
‘onies. General Williams is one of them. The defence of the North 


American provinces was assumed 
- Hans began the formation of a mh hae inhabitants; and the Austra- 


Bumber of native regiments under effective discipline, and they have not 


Therefore we might have reasonably expected the | The 


The West India colonists have a | P. 





only been employed on the islands, but on both the African and Ameri- 
can coasts. The South Africans have required expensive military as- 
sistance on account of the Caffre wars ; but they have also several bodies 
of native soldiers. Hindostan has an army more formidable in numbers 
than any Earopean State, coeopting Austria, France, and Russia, and 
not tly inferior to the first second of these powers ; while its 
num might be increased to an almost unlimited extent, at least double, 
the army of Russia. 
The bravery, discipline, and endurance of the army of the East, under 
British officers, are established beyond cavil or disputation. The mili- 
resources of the British empire are absolutely greater than those of 
any other State—like its agricultural, commercial, mineral, and pastoral 
resources—but instead of being combined under one strong government, 
they are dissipated, divided, and weakened by the absence of any central 
authority. The British Empire, as it exists, forms a conglomeration of 
semi-independent states. They have the advan of neither despotism 


nor federalism ; and colonial self-government, as it is termed, for which | pro 


the statesmen of the present day give honour to themselves, is patchwork 
which cannot endure, and those who make it do not expect it to last. 
The leaders of our political parties close their eyes to colonial probabi- 
lities in the bushes of expediency, as the ostriches of the wilderness hide 
their eyes from seeing a although the process does not conceal 
them from their pursuers. They have neither plan nor purpose, and live 
without a system. Some of them even speak of separation as the inevi- 
table end of colonial formations. The Earl of Elgin, almost alone among 
modern statesmen, proposes a colonial representation ; but only as an idea 
without a scheme. 

The recent Imperial legislation on colonial subjects bas been deplora- 
ble. The cession of the waste lands to the colonists was an unjustifiable 
proceeding. The home country had incurred a great debt in the defence 
of these colonies ; and the colonists had no better title to any of the land, 
except what they paid for, than the people of Aberdeen, Bristol, or Dub- 
lin. The Parliament in handing over the waste land to the colonies, as 
usual, gave the property of many to eprich the few. It might have been, 
indeed, said that the colonists bad arrived at years of discretion and 
manhood, when they could defend themeelves; but the statement would 
have been incorrect, for we have not a single colony that could maintain 
ite independence, if it were assailed by its neighbours. The British 
North American colonies, if combined under one Government, might 
struggle against the United States by land, but even their ports would 
be blockaded, and their ocean commerce destroyed. Australia might de- 
fend itself by distance from quarrelsome people, but not by its internal 
strength. Even if the colonies could protect themselves, the fact will not 
defray the cost of their up bringing. 

The advocates of this want of system say that colonies pay us by the 
formation of new markets. Labourers who would reduce the price of 
work by competition at home are turned into profitable customere. Capi- 
talists fiod for their surplus money remunerative and safe investments in 
our colonies. Both facts are true; but they might beccme better and 
larger facts if things were better ordered. Moreover our capitalists and 
our labourers enjoy no exclusive advantages in the colonies. Our busi- 
ness only prospers in them because, in them, we have had a fair field and 
no favour. Everywhere elee—Chiua and Turkey excepted—we have an 
unfair field and positive prejudice to overcome. Even our larger colo- 
nies adopt the strange policy of taxing our goods. The taxes levied 
upon our manufactures in Canada have been placed on the sliding ecale 
upwards ever since 1847. This year the tariff upon our principal manu- 
facturers will be amended into twenty to twenty-five per cent. Thus we 
have an united empire with restrictive duties between the different parts 
of the whole—a union interrupted by custom-houses and marred by pro- 
tective duties. 

We need not to be told that the Canadians are only copying the old 
world policy. We exact heavy duties from some articles ef colonial pro- 
duce—from timber still, unless it be wrought into ships, when it is ad- 
mitted free ; from sugars, and teas, and similar produce ; but sugars and 
teas are not produced at home; and our British timber competes not 
with colonial. We might indeed produce sugars. Our soil is eminently 

ualified for the growth of mangol-warzel ; and if the Chancellor of the 
ehequer would overlook the manufacture of sugar in Ireland, we are 
confident that the manufactories would prosper ; but the duty is charged 
—not for protection ; it is levied for revenue ; while the colonial duties 
to which we refer are eminently protective. The Paris Exhibition helped 
to spoil the Canadians, who imagine themselves destined to become a 
great manufacturing nation, although they have as yet discovered no 
coals within their confines, and their splendid water power is crystalised, 
frosen, and harmless for nearly one-half, certainly one-third, of each 
year. 

The colonial custom-houses interrupt, not only the trade with the home 
country, but also the transition of business between the different colo- 
nies. ‘The tariff of Canada falls upon the industry of New Brunswick, 
which retaliates on Nova Scotia, while Halifax resists herrings from 
Prince Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland taxes the produce of the 
mainland. It is not expected that the Canadians should have any closer 
business with the West Indians, or the South Africans, or the Australians, 
than with the Greeks, the Sardinians, or the Turks. Their people are 
subjects of the came empire, but it would be rank heresy to establish any 
communication between Madras and Montreal on that account. We have 
carried cosmopolitanism into fanaticiem or frenzy, and forget that no ad- 
vantage to be obtained from our commercial system is endangered by 
harmonising it with a political ayetem. 

All the diplomacy of the British ambassador at Washington, and of the 
British Cabinet in London, was employed a few years since to promote a 
treaty of reciprocity between the North American provinces and the Uni- 
ted States. The project was partially successful. Any echeme of that 
nature would have been scouted by the Government as inapplicable to 
Britain, while the political nerves were strained to carry it for Canada. 
arrangement appears to work well, but it is probably too soon yet 
to pronounce upon its merits—although the occurrence proves the noto- 
rious fact that our statesmen are guided by majorities and not by priaci- 
ple. Some time afterwards the Canadians expected permission to extend 
their reciprocity system, and they proposed a mutual arrangement with 


spared | one or more of the West Indian colonies. The adoption of this project 


would have given to the North American colonies the supply of articles 
pe ye in the States for our tropical possessions ; and to the lat- 
ter trade in tropical produce with British North America. The prin- 
ciple was identical with that adopted in the commercial treaty between 
the northern colonies and the States. It may be bad or good, but it was 
the same article, destined, however, to a different fate; for the late Sir 
William Molesworth, we believe, disallowed the bargains, because they 
were Opposed to bis doctrine of free-trade. Possibly they were, but not 
more opposed than the parallel arrangement with the States, and anless 
our rulers propose to dislocate the empire, we cannot see any reason for 
refusing their consent to an arrangement between the Canadas and a 
southern colony which was made between the Canadas and a foreign 


‘ower. 
These financial imperia in imperio may exist for a time; but they 


goon come into collision. If the British North Americans and the 
Od gee Se eles or tey wenn preg anger deg | 
ep amy + fete the consent of the Crown, if we can, without that 
this procured,’’ have we any possible Oabinet Ministers bold 
eS ear ee. 
sons in the realm whe would permit them to vindicate the doctrines of 
political economy at thecannon’s mouth? Assaredly we have no states- 

to loy this disastrous argument, even if the nation 
were tly sa to permit its use. vaunted system of colo- 
nial self- t would be outraged by the proceeding, and the fact 
shows that its constraction provided for the growth of a on the 
horns of which it will be impaled. 


D Same enreeneneet of otnmnense occar to 


attack upon their peste by the Rassians. We can, however, suppose the 
existence of hostilities of a different character. The unfriendly proceed- 
ings of the United States had led nearly toa quarrel. Peace in Europe 
has soothed the vigorous warmth of the Washington senators ; but that 
is only the re of necessity, or of a sound policy. Even 
condition of the Central American States —s cause discord 
North American colonists might be invol by d 
without act, choice, or consent on their own part. The Africans, 
Australians, the East Indians, and West Indians might find themselves 
at war in earnest, without wy b-- the means of e an opi- 
nion of its propriety. In these circumstances some bad feeling 

The expectancy of grumbling consists with all our experience of 
a nature. The bility is obnoxious, and the reality would be 
unpleasant. 

The people of the British isles are constitutionally in the same predic- 

ament ; bat the Sov would not now declare war without ascertain- 
ing their ai S entire constitutional theory of the war is = 
tioo—a white The Queen may have oe to peace, 
the Queen’s Misistere alone declare War. T power bebind or beside 
the throne natarally possesses influence which is often exaggerated in 
public opinion because it is not openly avowed, and the recent treaty was 
concluded without consulting the Legielature ; yet the people are not 
altogether powerless on these topics, while, if they choose to denude them- 
selves of a natural right to know why they are required to shoot other 
persons, or why they should be shot themselves, still —— communi- 
ties may not concur in this prerogative of routine. The people of the 
British isles moreover, through their representatives, can check warlike 
tendencies by the refusal of men or money ; while the representatives of 
the colonists have no similar control—because they pay no part of the 
cost, although in some wars they would incur far more than their natural 
share of the risk. 

These inconsistencies must be removed—but how? Some parties pro- 
pose to break up the connexion, and allow the colonies to float away. 
They say that their cost exceeds their profit; that we should drive as 


good a trade with them in their independent as in their united state ; 
and that we ehould be relieved from the probability of quarrels on their 
account. We may take the last statement first, and it resolves itself into 
the truism that an extremely poor man cannot be robbed—the eld story 
of the breeches and the Gael. The man cannot lose bullion who has no- 
thing left but bis good name, and he will not for long retain that if he 
acts the part of a fool, by loosing to the winds all his accumulations, 
earnings, and savings. Next, if we take the second part, the probability 
of doing the same trade with independent states that has been and may 
be conducted with colonies, we reply that it has mever been done. The 
United States offer the best, and, in reality, the only example ; but their 
urchases, at the rate of those colonists who are lowest on the roll of 
Coon, would not be under forty-three millions annually—and it av. 
one-third of that amount. The first objection is, that the cost of 
exceed their profit. Certainly, if we pay for nursing and education to 
turn them out of doors when they can work, the statement is true; but 
otherwise, it is the rubbish of the penny wise and pound foolish. If we 
sell a few extra millions worth of goods to them yearly, the cost of gover- 
nors and the expenses of a few soldiers are overpaid—not from the intrin- 
sic profit of the goods, but because they maintain employment, and often 
prevent the market from taking a turn downwerds. The importance to 
a crowded population of preserving large agricultural countries, whose 
produce will not be barred from m, or intercepted Government 
decrees, in time of dearth and famine, counts for a considerable sum in 
our estimation. The fact, moreover, that our increase of population is 
drafted out of the country proves that either we must sink in relative 
importance towards other nations, or not only maintain, but unite the 
colonies. The history of our last two years’ war—not as written in bat- 
tles, but in the policy and proceedings of other nations—demonstrates 
the theory that either our descendants in the colonies will be jealous ri- 
vals or fellow workers. We must therefore preserve the colonies, and 


how? ‘ 

The United States, France, Russia, all great empires and states, ex- 

cept our own, show some plan, for there are many roads to anion. The 
States incorporate each new district as it attains a fixed population, 
places @ new star and a stripe upon their glittering and spangled flag, 
and bave done with the matter. Some new seats are wanted in the Se- 
nate House and in the Hall of Representatives, and the fusion is com- 
pleted. France bas adopted the same course in Algeiia—all its colonies 
are admitted to all the ts and votes of the departments. Russia has 
no votes to give; but its are freely poared upon the useful men 
of each new province, and the nebles of a conquered territory are en- 
riched. The British empire alone attempts to maintain the unity of con- 
fusion ; and to separate even its own children from avy ioflaence in its 
proceedings, if they require to look for bread in its transmarine 
sions. Emigration becomes exile; and we conquer forest, and prairie, 
and wilderness by cutting off from the commonwealth all who are di- 
rectly engaged in their subjugation. 
__ The first and simple mode of doing justice to the colonists and preserv- 
ing them to the empire is an Act of Legislative Union, allowing them 
representatives in the Imperial Parliament. Many objections are made 
to this measure, all futile as those that were employed against the union 
of Scotland and England, or of Britain and Ireland. The colonists are 
supposed to be removed from the capital to such a distance that they 
could not send representatives to London. They send many persons now 
en errands connected with the construction of canals, the formation of 
railways, commercial objects, and scientific pursuits. All the colonies of 
adequate population for union have mercaatile and monetary represen- 
tatives in London. The distance from Halifax to the metropolis mea- 
sured by time is not greater now than the distance of Dublin at the date 
of the union. The time required to pass from one side of the world to 
the other will be soon further shortened. Seven days to Calcutta is the 
promise of the fature. (?) 

The Colonists would not take any part of our national debt, and their 
representatives should not be allowed to vote away our money in taxes. 
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This objection proceeds upon an assumption which may be false. It sup- 
that nobody meddies with our money in the meantime without 
sharing our burdens. Harwich contains five thousand persons, and Glas- 
w with its unrepresented and half-attached “ pendicles,” contains five 
andred thousand. They send each two representatives to Parliament. 
Pive thousand persons in the one place are as good as five thousand in 
the other, but one-balf of the balance in the latter city, or two hundred 
and forty-seven thousand five hundred individuals are evidently taxed 
without their consent by the Harwichiste, and might as conveniently pay 
at tbe bidding of the colonists. This is called an extreme case ; but many 
extreme cases exist, and direct the current of the Legislature. 

At one period the colonists might have paid a large share of the Impe- 
rial debt and their current expenses by aemall land tax. Since the waste 
land has been conveyed to them, they consider it part of their legitimate 
property ; yet an arrangement of this nature might still be made. If a 
disposition were evinced at home to adopt the leading features in 
the policy of anion, the details would be easily supplied. The Earl of 
Bigin. in addressing a Glasgow audience, on his return from Canada, in- 
timated the coming of a time when the colonists would demand a share 
in the Imperial Government, and his belief that all the difficulties of de- 
tail would be overcome. 

The local business of the different provinces should be transacted by 
subordinate assemblies. An effective union of many states must be 
either under a despotic or a federal system. Centralisation has long been 
the prevailing error of London officials. They expect to increase their 
influence by collecting the entire business of the country within a mile 
of Westminster. Thus they reduce the limits of tke land over which 
their inflaence can possibly extend, they increase the cost of transacting 
small affairs, and the risk of having them roughly finished. 

A federal system would be a revolution, and Englishmen tremble at 
the name, although they are indebted to revolutions for every particle 
of personal or political liberty possessed by them. Their ancestors were 
slaves, and Britain once supplied slaves to the Romavs. After tue fo- 
reign slave trade was destroyed the home trade flourished long. The 

ulation of our islands were first in the position of the negroes and next 
in that of the Muscovites, and we have not passed for many centuries 
clear of serfship. Revolutions are events to be welcomed with thankful- 
ness if they are well managed. They may resemble the rainy season of 
eastern climes, where the natives, taught by experience, bless the Mon- 
soon, and rejoice ia the storm that enriches and fertilises the land. Bat 
our next revolution need not be formidable in its accompaniments. The 
boy left at home at ten, and seen again at twenty, bas undergone a com- 
plete revolution during the decennial period. The oak planted while the 
elder Napoleon was in Eiba was a sapling then, and is now a strong tree. 
The revolutions of expansion are those alone that we need ; but we should 
not strive to bind the map in the teguments of boyhood. 

A body already exists in the empire under the title of the Privy Coun- 
eil. Doesany person know precisely its fanctions or usefulnees? We 
believe that its work has been reduced toa shadow, yet it might be made 
the basis of a colonial anion. It might be revolutionised into the coun- 
eil of the empire, and rendered elective for a period of years or for life. 
Its composition would embrace a colonial representation. Al! questions 
involving the general welfare of the empire would be referred to its de- 
cision. Not only peace and war, but commercial legislation, affecting 
all interests, might be left to its control. Some time ago an agitation 
was commenced in London for a common currency over the world. We 
advised one of the promoters first toestablish a common currency, and a 

*nniform scheme of weights and measures, over the empire. Now we have 
| aoe shillings, and pence at home ; rupees and annas in one quarter ; 

ollars and cents in another, until mercbants are puzzled how to get paid. 
The diversity of measures and weights is equally annoying, and should 
be at ouce reduced to a uniform scale. 

Australia bas risen more rapidly in commerce and population since the 
discovery of its gold than any otber part of the world. A more impor- 
tant discovery was perhaps made in the navigation of the River Murray, 
which will secure the formation of an agricultural belt of land, not broad 

bly, but a thousand miles long—the granary of tbe Australians. 
ar pecuniary transactions with Australia have equalled, out and in, 
thirty miilions annually for some ygars ; and yet for several of these years 
we have had no steam communie&tion. The authorities at home have 
amused the public and themselves with theoriea of new routee, their mea- 
surements, and advantages. The colonial autborities never doubted that 
the eastern was the route for them. Experience justified their opinion ; 
but still the persons who should have decided here, doubted, examined, 
inquired, and postponed, as if they bad been charged only to build a new 
Hoase of Commons, found a pyramid, or design a sphynx. 

The Earl of Derby once proposed that a Canadian army should be 
formed, with the understanding that the cost, or part of the expense, 
should be met for a time from the Imperial finances; that the regiments 
should occupy stations in all parts of the empire in rotation, but that 
they should pass the greater part of their service in Canada, exactly as 
British regiments expect to pass more of their time at bome than in any 
of the culovies. The proposal will be adopted gradually, and we shail 
have in fitty years, if the present disorder have fifty years life in it, which 
is tar from probable, large bodies of armed men, acting under different 
authorities, without a common object, without uniformity of command or 
of purpose. That object has been already partially attained. The little 
Australian navy is, we presume, under the control of some of the five or 
six south-eastern legislatures. The American militia are under the di- 
rection of four or five different legislative bodies. The * golden link” of 
the Crown is their only bond, and it wants strength to stand in a storm. 
It even wants elasticity to meet the extension of those interests which it 
unites. The work which it performs badly, or cannot reach, would be 
achieved by a council of the empire, where all its divisions would be re- 
presented. The duties of the Colonial Office would be discharged by per- 
sons competent from their experience to fulfil them. The first step to a 
more complete system would be adopted, and some security afforded that 
we shall grow and keep together without suffering amputation periodi- 
a until not a branch be left to a barthened, strained, and withering 

rank, 

The election of this council of the empire, council of one hundred, of 
one hundred and one, or whatever the number adopted, is a difficulty. 
Who will elector select them? The latter arrangement is impracticable 
in our empire. Selection cannot be entrusted to the Crown, for that 
would yield the nomiaees only of a Ministry. Election is the means of 
solving the a bat who will elect? The public are wedded to 
the idea ef Queen, Peers, and Commons; yet that is only an idea, al- 
though it need not be outraged in this case. The Council may be a com- 
mittee of all the Houses. Persous who are favourable to hereditary 
Peerage may be iodulged with a representation of the Peers. The Com- 
mons would chooee their representativee. The Houses of Legislatare for 
each of the colonies poseessing a constitutional system would pursue the 
same course, and would be represented in proportion to their interest or 
a i 

The members of the Council might be chosen for life, or for a fixed 
namber of years. The latter plan is better than the former if the persons 
ehosen be eligible for re-election. The period of election should proba- 
bly be six years in the case of colonial members. The seats should not 
be vacated at once, but in proportions of one-sixth annually, or one-third 
biennially—after the manner of municipalities. If the members of Par- 
liament at home, and representatives of colonies, be the electors in their 
officiel capacity, the same course should be adopted as is now fcllowed in 
the appointment of important committees in our Parliament. Minorities 
should be represented, because they should be respected. The manner 
of securing that object need not now be considered ; but it must be 
equally practicable with Lord Jobn Russell’s suggestion to represent 
minorities in large constituencies. The Council, therefore, would form a 
committee of all the Legislative Houses in the British empire and of 
the Council of India, or whatever other body may hereafter represent 

its le. 

be dasics devolving on this Council would include a large part of the 

existing colonial office work. The veto of the Crown is now exercised 
cbiefly through the Colonial Secretary ; virtually through the Ministry. 
The Council would take the place of the Cabinet in that and in similar 
matters. 

The Legislature of the Canadas cannot fix a metropolis. Quebec was 
carried recently by a majority of two or three. We, however, learn that 
the United Legislature will not vote the money necessary, aud they talk 
of referring the question between the merits of Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
and Toronto, to the Imperial Legislature. The case shows the necessity 
of this Council, to whom all similar questions would be referred ; by 
whom they would be satisfactorily settled. 

War and peace appears to us the most important topic that they would 
ever have to decide. The prerogative of deciaring war or making peace 
is vested now, nominally, in the Crown ; really, in the Crown’s Ministers. 
We propose to widen the basis ; to give all who may die, or who may suf- 
fer in person or property, through hostilities, an influence over their ori- 
gio. The proposal will commend itself to every person who acknow- 
ledges that the inbabitante of a large colonial city should not be exposed 








to aseault or bombardment without having, at any time, in any way, the 
means of expressing an opinion on the war. 

By this body the commerce, the currenoy, the measures and weights in 
use would be regulated. To them, in some degree, would be referred the 
duties imposed mutually in the different portions of the empire upon the 
produce of other portions, so as to secure a fair and just system of trade 
between all parts of her Majesty’edomiaions. The plans required to form 
complete and rapid communication, and their maintenance—general and 
mercantile laws, and their uniformity—the regulation of the cvlonial 
germs of armies and navies—and, ultimately, an Imperial, as distinguished 
from home and colonial, finance—would come under their direction. 

The details of the echeme would, however, occupy space unnecessarily, 
when it is only requisite to suggest a remedy for disorder. The empire 
cannot exist for a long period in its disjointed state ; yet its existence is 
necessary for the benefit of all parties in the connexion, and we believe 
for human freedom, bappiness, and A federal system is better 
than any other devised hitherto; but its adoption would be difficult in 
our circumstances, while a Council elected by all the representative bo- 
dies in just proportions, employed exclusively in strictly Imperial busi- 
ness, would net be a violent innovation upon our customs or prejudices. 
It would be a Committee of the whole Houses. It would be the centre 
or the root of that Imperialism beneath which we deem that now the en- 
franchisement of mankind is more likely to be wrought out than by any 
other cognate agency ; for the world needs a great power, capable of de- 
fending the freedom it confers ; and as, till now, great empires have been 
the means of promoting secular slavery and spiritual tyranny, we might 
secure to history one great empire devoted to the extension and preser- 
vation of civil and religious liberty—capable of enforcing over that third 
part of the world which it comprehends the principles on which it was 
founded rather than those which it has practised—and by its strength se- 
curing them, as far as security can be given, from attack, and vindicating 
them from danger. 

— 


THE UNOWNED PICTURE. 


The great painter, Rabens, during his stay at Madrid, in the year 

1628, made many excursions into the neighbouring parts, and the fellow- 

ing tale is related of him during one of these excursions :— 

There was, in the environs of the city, a convent inhabited by one of 

the most austere and rigid orders of monks: into this Rubens entered 

and observed, much to his surprise, in the choir of the chapel, which was 

ew humbly aod meanly adorned, a picture which evinced superior 

talent. 

The subject of this picture was the Death of a Monk. Every shade, 

every touch, spoke of the high soul and sublime genius of the painter ; 

and Rubens, delighted, called his pupils, some of whom usually accom- 

panied him in his expeditions, and showed them the picture. All joined 

with him in the loudest expressions of admiration. 

“ But who can be the author of this chef d’euere?”’ exclaimed Van 

Dyke, Rubens’s favourite pupil. 

“ A name has evidently been written beneath the painting, but some 

one has carefally effaced it,”? replied Van Thulden. 

Rubens craved au interview with the prior of the convent, and, at the 

old monk’s approach, eagerly inquired the name of the artist whose work 

80 excited his admiration. 

‘* The painter is no longer in the world,”’ replied the monk. 

* Dead!” exclaimed Rubens, “ he is dead. And did he die unknown ; 

was there no one after he was gone to give to the world a name which 

should have been immortal—a name before which even mine might bow. 

And, notwithstanding,” added the great artist, with a noble pride, “‘ not- 

withstanding, my father, Jam Paul Rubens!” 

At this name the pale face of the prior lighted up with an anwonted 

brightness. His eyes sparkled, and the fixed and eager look whieh he 

tarned on Rubens, spoke of somewhat more than curiosity ; but this ex- 

citement only lasted for an instant. The monk’s eyes were again cast on 

the ground, and his hands, which he had raised to heaven in the moment 

of enthusiasm, he once more crossed upon his breast, and repeated— 

‘“‘ The painter is no longer in the world,” 

‘“‘ But bis name, my father, his name, that I may tell it to hiscouatry, 

a that he may receive, though late, the glory which is justly due to 
im. 

And Rubens, Van Dyke, Jacques Jordaeas, and Van Thalden, his pu- 
pils, one might almost say his riva/s. surrounded the prior, and earnestly 
entreated him to name the unknown artist. The monk trembled. ,Acold 
perspiration trickled from his forehead down his wrinkled cheek, and his 
lips contracted almost convulsively, as though eager to reveal a mystery, 
of the secret of which he alone was master. 

“ His name! his name!” repeated Rubens. The monk made a solemn 
gesture with bis hand. 

* Listen !” said he, “ you have misunderstood me. I told you that 
the author of this pictare was no longer in the world ; but I did not mean 
to say that be was actually dead.” 

“ He is living!” exclaimed simultaneously Rubens and his pupils. 
“ Ob, tell us then his name, that we may become acquainted with so sub- 
lime a genius!” 

“* He has long since renounced the world,’ replied the prior, calmly, 
“ he has entered the cloister, he is a monk.’’ 

‘* A monk, my father, a monk!” cried Rubens. ‘‘ Oh! tell meia what 
convent; for he must leave it. When God marks a man with the seal 
of genius, that man has no right to bury himself in solitude. God has 
entrusted to him a sublime mission ; itis his duty to accomplish it. Tell 
me, then, the name of the cloister where he is hidden. I will bring him 
forth, and show bim the glory that awaits him. Ifhe refuse me, I will 
obtain an order from our Holy Father the Pope for him to return to the 
world, and reeume his pencil. The Pope loves me, my father; the Pope 
would grant my request. 

‘‘ T can neither tell you his name, nor that of the convent to which he 
has retired,” replied the monk, in a resolute tone. 

“ The Pope will commaud you to do so,” cried Rubens, exasperated. 

“ Listen to me,” said the prior, “ for heaven’s sake, listen! Do you 
believe that this man, before giving up the world, before bidding adieu 
to fortune and glory, had not hard struggles against such a resolution? 
Do you not feel that he must experience bitter deceptions and cruel dis- 
appointments, before he was brought to acknowledge that all here is 
but vanity?” said he, striking his breast. ‘ Leave him, then, to die 
peacefully in that asylum which he has at length found from the world 
and its deceptions. On the other hand, your efforts, I am convinced, 
would be of no avail ; it is a temptation, I feel assured he would resist,” 
added he, crossing himself, “ for God will not withdraw his help. Ged, 
who in mercy deigned to call him, will not now chase him from his 
presence. 

‘* But, my father, it is immortality wkich he renounces !”’ 

“‘ My son, immortality is nothing in presence of eternity?” and the 
prior, pulling his hood over his face and slightly bowing, qaitted the cha- 
pel, thus leaving Rubens no time to press bis solicitations farther. 

The celebrated Fleming retired from the convent with his brilliant cor- 
tége of pupils, and all returned to Madrid silently musing on what had 
transpired. 

The prior sought his cell, and throwing himself upon his knees on the 
straw mat which was his only couch, he prayed long and fervently ; then, 
gathering together his penciis, bis colours, and an easel which was lying 
on the floor of his dormitory, he threw them all into the river which 
flowed beneath the window. He gazed fer some time with a melaucholy 
smile upon the water which bore them away from his sight. When they 
had entirely disappeared he returned once more to kneel on his straw 
mat, before his wooden crucifix te pray. 

i - 


DANTE AND THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Italy ! it is a word of wondrous fascination. What a clustering host of 
associations does its mere mention awaken ; ancient Rome ; her imper- 
ial sway ; her literature, art, and exteroal refinement ; her great deeds 
and her deathless names. The early struggles of Christianity with Pa- 
ganism ; the collision of northern barbarism with an effete civilization ; 
the brooding darkness of ages; the throes wich attended the birth of in- 
fant freedom ; and the cities such as Genoa, Florence, Venice, which were 
at once its nurseries, the centres of commerce, and the sources of modern 
enlightenment. Italy! it is the home of science, ge of painting, 
and of sculpcure ; it is the land of Dante, of Petrarch, of Boccaccio, of 
Tasso, and Ariosto ; the land of Raphael, of Titian, of Michael Angelo, 
and of Galileo. In a word, the great historic events there transacted, the 
glory shed over it by its men of genius, and the unsurpassed joveliness of 
its natural scenery, constitute the triple charm—the lasting fascination 
—which attracts the human mind to Italy. 

Of all its cities or states during the middle ages Florence was that 
which from its central position and its strong spirit of liberty exercised 
the greatest influence, and in turn was most affected hy the chaages in 








which it passed. And in the“ Life of Lorenzo de Medici,” by Roscoe, we 
may learn to what a high piteh of refinement and magnificence it alti- 
mately attained. 
Our late venerable poet, Rogers, in bis poem entitled “ Italy, ” 
=“ ‘‘ Of all the cities of the earth 
Wone is so fair as Florence! ‘Tis a gem 
Of purest ray : and what a light broke forth 
When it emerged from darkness. Search within, 
Without ; allisenchantment! ’Tis the Past 
Contending with the Present ; and in turn, 
Each has the mastery,” 
Shelley, too, gives the following miniature picture :— 
** Florence, beneath the sun 
Of cities fairest one, 
Blashes within her bower.” 


Florence was the birth-place, the city, the home, of Dante Alighieri, 
the anthor of the Divina Commedia and the greatest of the Italian poets. 
He was born there on the 14th of May, 1265. Le pe from an ancient 
family, he received a liberal education as befitted his rank, and at the 
age of twenty-four we find that he distinguished himself at the battle of 
Campaldino, a battle fought between the Guelph, or Papal party, and the 
Ghibellines, or adherents of the Emperor. Sach were the two great par- 
ties into which Italy was at this time divided. Pope and Emperor were 
the watchwords of the age. It was the collision between the rival preten- 
sions of the civil and ecclesiastical powers, which even to this day have 
received no final adjustment. Dante was a Guelph, and as such fought 
with his Florentina party at Campaldino. Next year he was present at 
another battle fought against the citizens of Pisa, and witnessed the sur- 
render of their Castle of Caprona to the Florentine forces. After these 
military services he seems to bave been employed on several important 
embassies, until in bis thirty.fifth year he was chosen Prior or Chief Ma- 
gistrate of his native city. At this time the Guelph, or Papal Party, to 
which Dante was attached, were in possession of power in Florence. Bat 
during his Priorship, and from som: trivial cause, the dominant Guelphs 
split into two minor parties, known by the names of the Neri and the Bi- 
anchi, The feud raged between them with the greatest bitterness and se- 
verity. In Shakspeare’s “ Romeo and Juliet,” we have a glimpse of the 
intensity of these Italian semi-publio, semi-private quarrels. While Dante, 
as chief Prior, was striving to unite the contending tactions, Corso Donati, 
with the leaders of the Neri, or Black party, endeavoured to introduce 
Charles of Valois, brother to the French king, into Florence, in order, as 
they alleged, to pacify the city. The Bianchi, or Whites, enraged at a 
project so nefarious, assumed arms, and demanded the punishment of their 
opponents. By Dante’s advice, and as the only means of preserving tran- 
quility, the chiefs of both parties were banished. He seems to have acted 
with strict impartiality in his banishment of the leaders ; for on the one 
side were the Donati, his kinsmen by marriage, and on the other his inti- 
mate and endeared friend Guido Cavalcanti ; but he was blamed for fa- 
vouring the Bianchi, and euspicions were excited against him. In 1302, 
on the expiry of his term of office, he was induced to undertake an em- 
bassy to Rome, with the view of obtaining the mediation of Pope Boni- 
face VIII., and of deprecating the foreign interference of Charles of Va- 
lois. The exiles of the Neri faction had, however, in the meantime not 
been idle. They had obtained the decision of his Holinessin their favour, 
and while Dante was absent Charles entered Florence, revolutionized the 
government, and established a dictatorship. Uader pretext that Dante 
was the friend of the Bianchi, his possessions were confiscated, and him- 
self condemned to perpetual exile. Never again was it his lot to enter 
Florence. Apprized of the calamity that had befallen him, separated 
from his wife and children, a beggar and an outcast, he took refuge in 
Sienna, and then afterwards in Arezzo. An attempt was made by the 
disaffected party to surprise Florence ; that attempt having failed, Dante, 
despairing of success and disgusted by the want of agreement among the 
leaders, left Arezzo, and seems to have commenced that wandering and 
unsettled life, passing from triend to friend, and from court to court, 
which was his bitter lot until his death, : 

In one of his prose writings he complains in very touching language of 
the poverty and exile he was called upon to endure, when be experienced, 
as he says, 

‘« How salt another’s bread is—and the toil 
Of going up and down another's stairs.” 


The Divica Commedia, although commenced prior to his exile, was 
chiefly written, and certainly the whole of it revised, dering this period 
of bitter calamity, when sick with deferred hope and with the sense of in- 
justice gnawing bis beart and panes ray | his temper. 

The last of Dante’s patrons was Guido Polenta, of Ravenna, himself a 
man of learning and a poet. Dante seems to have been but too devoted 
to his interests. Being employed by the prince on an embassy to the 
Venetians, want of success, it is said, so affected him as to bring on an 
illness which terminated fatally. Thus died the great poet at Ravenna, 
in 1321, severed in death, as in life, from his beloved Florence. The ci- 
tizens of Ravenna would lend no ear to the repeated entreaties of the 
repentant Florentines for the dust of their renowned citizen. 

Of all the events of the stormy period and troubled career of Dante 
which affected him both as a poet and as a man, none had snch great ia- 
flaence in moulding the character of his poetry as his love for Beatrice 
Portinari, the daughter of a citizen of Florence. His passion for her be- 
gan when she was in her nioth year, and continued unabated ever after- 
wards, In one of his earliest works, the “‘ Vita Nuova,” he gives an ac- 
count of it. There we learn how true, pure, and deep a love it was. 
Under its influence his whole being became enraptured and entranced. 
Haunted ever by the image of the fair Italian maiden, it is not wonder- 
ful that his tancy enhanced her charms, for he describes her as— 

‘“« Divinely tinctared with a pearl-like hue, 
Gentle and sweet to view ; 
With looks of scorn where scornfulness were meet. 
Meek, unpretending, self-control’d, and atill, 
With sense instinctive shrinking from all ill.” 
And again— ; 
‘“« Onward she moves, clothed with humility, 
Hearing with look benign her praises sung ; 
A being seeming sent from heaven among 
Mankind to show what heavenly wonders be. 
We may regret that such love was unrewarded with its object. But Bea- 
trice was destined for another, most probably by the stern law of a fa- 
ther’s will. We, however, find no trace of Dante’s repining or disap- 
pointment. He seems to have resigned himself without a murmur to his 
lot, content to render at a distance, and in secret, the homage of his 
heart. Great was the effect which the death of Beatrice had upon her 
lover’s mind. She was now all his own, a blessed spirit in the galaxy of 
of immortals. On the occasion of her death he says,— 
“ Forth from the lowly habitation where 
Supreme in grace it dwelt, her soul is gone, 
And in its wortby place shines starry bright.’ 
Up into these high regions the yearning spirit of Dante would fain fol- 
tow the glorified Beatrice. The beloved of earth becomes sublimed to 
his gaze, and radiant with immortality he sees her bending from her lofty 
sphere in wistfal solicitude, leat the devious paths into which his steps 
were turned, and the false images of good which he pursued, should de- 
stroy the power of virtue over his mind, and deprive him of final ealva- 
tion. In the thirtieth canto of Purgatorio, he makes Beatrice,— 
“« Nor aught availed it I for him besought 
High inspirations, with the which in dreams 
And otherwise I strove to lead him back. 
So little warmed his bosom to my call, 
To such vile depths he fell, that all device 
Had failed for his salvation, save to show 
The children of perdition to his eyes.” 
It is evident, we think, that the primary idea of Dante’s great work was 
suggested by his etherealized pamlen for Beatrice Portinari. Had she 
never existed it is probable that neither would the Divina Commedia. 
According to the religious epirit and belief of the times, Beatrice became 
to Dante a potent and supernal influence. From her and through ker 
were sympathy and succour. Holy desire takes the place of earthly pas 
sion and Beatrice to the weary spirit of her mortal lover typifies and re- 
presents the heavenly wisdom. rought thus in contact with the invisi- 
ble, the lover’s desire and dream supply to the mind of the poet the idea 
of a journey through, and of gazing with open vision upon, the realms 
of woe, of purification, and of bliss. The idea expanded by the imagina- 
tion begets the purpose to give it embodiment, and then gradually, line 
by line, and thought upon thought, Creatives Genrus bids it into exist- 
ence the fair and finished fabric of the Divina Commedia. z 

The Hell, or Inferno, of the poem is an immense circular cavern in the 
form of an inverted cone, divided into nine circles, and reaching to the 
centre of the earth. The different grades of the lost spirits are confined 
in these circles, the punishment increasing in intensity in proportion . 
the depth. Purgatory, again, is the converse of the Inferno. It isa grea 


the governments which surrounded it. The pages of Machiavelli unfold | mouatain cone rising on the other side of the globe, divided into seven 
the story of its relation to other states, and describe the ordeals through circles, where the seven mortal sins are expiated 


and souls purged for 
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heaven. Oa the sammit of purgatory is situated the terrestrial Para- 
dise, or the celestial regions, which is the third portion of the universe, 
consists of nine spheres, reaching apward to the terone of the Supreme. 
The first heaven is the moon, the next the planet Mercury, the third Ve- 
nua, the fourth the sun, where abide the doctors and great luminaries of 


the church. In Mars, the fifth heaven, reside the souls of those warriors | 


who have died in battle for the Christian faith. The sixth heaven is Ju- 
piter, the seventh Satarn, where are the spirits of those who had passed 
their lives in holy contemplation. The eighth is the fixed stars. Ino the 
ninth heaven is the ceatre of the great fountaia of light, around which 
avons concentric circles of cherubim and seraphim, avgels and areb- 
angels. 

. “ Here is the starting-point where first begins 

The course of each revolving orb, in space 
From the great axle to the utmost bound 
Speeding its way. No heaven remains behind 
Bat the dread presence of the Eternal One, 
That Spirit pure, whence everlasting love 
Doth emanate, and kindle all beneath.” 

Beyond the ninth sphere is the Empyrean, which is mere light : where 
is the great mystery of the Trinity and of God-Man. 

Dante, it is supposed began his great work in his thirty-fifth year ; 
wrote part of it in Florence, and completed it before he left Verona. 
Written, as it were, with his very life’s blood, he was no sooner deed than 
ite power was felt and its great merit aniversally recognized. Chairs 
were founded to explain its allegorical subtilties, and to expound its phi- 
logophy and q 

Succeeding generations have confirmed the testimony of his contem- 
poraries, and pronounced it immortal. The Divine Comedy is to be clas- 
ged with the Iliad, and the Paradise Lost as one of the three greatest pro- 
ducts of the epic muse. In each of these three immortal poems, is pre- 
eminently embodied the spirit and manner of the age in which it was pro- 
duced. They serve thus, as landmarks, to indicate the progress of huma- 
nity in ite onward march the fulness of light and liberty. In the Iliad we 
have nature, pure unaided nature, depicted and delineated ; its polythe- 
istic creed reaching no higher than the Olympian heavens, its rade force 
and courage directed by no sense of the import of duty or of right. 
Dante’s poem again, after the lapse of centuries, rises as another monu- 
mental indicator, faithfally embodying the spirit and belief of the Middle 
Ages, to signify how vast a stride has been made from the m of 
Homer. Gloom and shale, it is true, still prevail ; but they are inter- 
mingled with light from the sun of Christianity, which gleamed athwart 
the mists of superstition, directs and glorifies the song of the Tascan bard. 
Milton’s epic is, once more, the offspring and embodiment of the Refor- 
mation era. A brighter day has dawned—the mists of Middle Age eu- 
perstition are dissipated ; and the mighty product of Milton’s genius, ir- 
radiated by the uncloaded orb of truth, proclaims the epoch of mental 
liberation and enlightenment. Thus the facts or spiritual conditions 
which the three great poems respectively embody and represent are Pagan- 
ism, Roman Catholicism, and Protestantism. 

In these latter days of ours, we must not test Dante by the knowledge 
and light which the march of the ages have brought to us. To appre- 
ciate, perhaps, even to understand him, we would require to travel 
backwards to the thirteenth century, and torealize to ourselves the envi- 
ronments of that early period : its semi-barbarism, its fierce political pas- 
sions, its bitter feuds, its oarrowness, its stera bigotries, and its scholastic 
refinings. Dante lived upward of sixty years before Chaucer, and nearly 
three huodred before Shakspere. The child of a rude and warlike age, 
he was contemporary with Edward I., of England ; with Charles Martel, 
of Hungary ; and with Philip the Fair, of France. He wrote too, without 
a mode! in an unformed language, when the literatare of modern Europe 
oonsisted ouly of the lays of the Troubadours, and Trouveurs of France, 
and of the rapid prodactions of their imitators, the poets of Sicily~and 
northern Italy. In his day the creed of Rome was firmly credited, un- 
questioned, all-paramount. The religious excitement of a previous cen- 
tury, which gave birth to the orders of St. Dominic, and St. Francis, pro 
duced, not divergence from the church, but rather tended to increase her 
authority and to enforce her claims, The intellect of the age expended 
itself in the refinements of the scholastic philosophy. Falee science held 
sway. The earth was the immoveable centre of the universe, and the 
gun and starry host revolved around it. Aristotle and Ptolemy were su- 
preme. The invention of printing was an event hid in future. Yet it 
Was, nevertheless, a period of intellectual quickening, and of considera- 
ble attainment. Seats of learning existed, law, medicine, and phbiloso- 
phy were cultivated, and the ancient writers studied. The great scho- 

ic Thomas Aquinas, flourished in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Dante was accomplished in all the accomplishments of his time, and 
learned in all its learning. His poem evinces this by its literary allu- 
sions, its scientific, theological, and philosophical disquisitions; and ia 
particular do we discover his admiration for, and reverence of, the great 
names of Greece and Rome. In the execation of his self-imposed task, 
all Dante’s knowledge, flowing as it did from the most diverse sources, 
was laid under contribation. The ancient literature and mythology, the 
subtilities of the schools, and the amorous spirit and sentiment of the 
prevailing poetry—all these enter largely as constituent elements, but 
they are fused into harmony by the intensity of the poet’s mind, and by 
the force of his genius. The conception of the poem is as wonderful as 
its execution is vigorous. Originality, power, vividness of description, 
and intensity of feeling, are its predominating characteristics. Between 
the three divisions of the poem, there exists a real and inherent conuex- 
ion, which gives to the whole a resulting unity and completeness. The 
Inferno is the autithesis or contrast to the Paradise, aad the Purgatorio 
the mediating or eollecting link between them. From the regions of 
hopeless woe, the reader accompanies the poet to the realms of bliss, 
without shock, surprise, or feeliag of incongruity, for he passes through 
Purgatory where Hope and Mercy, mitigating the stern awards of justice, 
point to happier climes ; and he reaches the terrestrial Paradise, the high- 
est point ot the Purgatorial regions, prepared to enter the terrestrial 
spheres of light and love. Artistically viewed, therefore, the Purgatorio 
is essential to the unity of the poem. Each of the three parts is the type 
of a distinct moral state, and have their origin in ideas which lie deepest 
in the human consciousness. The Inferno is the amplification of the idea 
of reprobation, endless and infinite ; as the Purgatorio is of disciplinary 
endurance, or suffering of that state which hope cheers and sustains. The 
Paradiso, again represents the higher and ultimate condition of security 
and holy enjoyment. Jf we penetrate through the Romanist rind of the 
poem, so to speak, we come to these fundamental ideas, common to hu- 
manity. We of course hold Dante theologically wrong as regards the 
locality of the mixed state of trial aad endurance. He believed and ac- 
cepted the dogma of the church. Yet he is poetically and morally right 
in interposing between the Inferno and the Paradiso, a state and place of 
disciplinary suffering. Had Dante written after the Reformation, and 
had his mind been affected by its influence, it is probable that he would 
have transferred the locality of Purgatory to this side of time, and dis- 
covered the true region of the mixed state, to be this present earthly life. 
The dogma of Purgatory is an addition of the Romish church to the 
Christian system of doctrine. Yet the idea of the purification of souls 
after death, to fit them for bliss, is not only in accordance with mere 
natural reasov, but is clearly unfolded oy pagan writers. Virgil in the 
sixth book of the Aiaecid, for instance, minutely describes the purifying 

88. 

Dante in fact, as appears to us, is not a little indebted to that same 
sixth book of the ASaeid, for some of his descriptions in the Inferno. The 
account of the journey of Adueas through the infernal regions, to visit the 
shade of his fasber Anchises, bears a strong resemblance in some points 
to the opening cantos of the Divine Comedy. We have in the ancient 
author distinct grades of the condemned ; the loud wailings and weeping 
ghosts of infants ; we have Minos acting as judge ; we have recognition 
and conversation ; Cerberus barking from his threefold jaws ; Charoa with 
his boat and eyes of flame, eonveying souls across the Styx,—all this is 
repeated oy Dante : indeed it would seem that the chief difference be- 
tween the Inferno of the Florentine, and the infernal regions of the Latin 

t, results mainly from the new ideas which Christianity had imported 

to the popular mind. Dante does not hesitate to use the ancient my- 

thology as his basis, yet though allowing this, there remains originality 
and merit enough as the portion of the Florentine. 

The reader, as he takes his ideal journey through the circles of the In- 
ferno, where the lost are punished in groups or classes according to the 
character of their sins on earth, meets with every form of the terribleand 
the hideous. The vividness of the pictures; the intensity of the lap- 
gage 3 the tragic power, and the awfal sarcasm ; the revolting descrip- 
tions, co-miogling or alternating with the subli th 

- e sublime, the grotesque, and the 

Pathetic, give to Dante’e Inferno, a singular hold upon the heart and 
mind, and render it unique in literaty He is h 

re. He is graphic and vivid to 

excess, the scenes and sufferers are 0 pal bly presented, and the reader 

feels as if brought into personal contact with them ; now he is revolted in 

cust, now melted in pity. 

The Purgatorio is not less interesting than the Inferno : to many minds 

‘aps even more so, from the images being more pleasing, or leas hor- 
rible in their vivid distinctness ; they are drawn with equal force and ef- 
fect, and many passages teem with poetic beauty. The Paradiso agaia, 





abounds in theological disquisition ; for Beatrice has to clear up the 
doubts and difficulties of the poet’s mind, as they pass onward from sphere 
to sphere. Lengthened conversations are also held with learned doctors 
and holy men. Amid much that is difficult of apprebension, there abound 
many striking sentiments and profound thoughts. Dante’s heaven is an 
accumulation of material spleadours. It is the Romish worship subli- 
mated. His earnest struggling spirit seems not to have reached the high- 
| est satisfaction, the trae heaven of repose and peace. Hence, the sad- 
| ness deepening into melancholy, which throughout, pervades the poem. 
| In common with his age he possessed only the pale reflected ghost-like 
| semblance of light, the cold moonbeams,—not the vitalizing energy and 
| gladaess of the sunshine of trath, which enkindled the genius of Milton, 
| and begot his exalted aim. Yet bas Dante powerfully expressed the 
| highest and holiest realities, as they were apprehended by his own heart, 

and if not without the alloy of error, it was that of his age. His strain 
is grand and noble, it is the song of his deepest, truest, heart; and like 
all deep and true things, it isimmortal. Io spite of its obscurities and 
defects, it is destined to descend to latest generations, verifying and 
more than fulfilling his expressed expectation and prophetic announce- 
ment that of Florence he would return to claim the wreath dae to the 
poet’s temples. Florence and posterity have alike accorded the laurel- 
ee surmounts the melancholy visage, and encircles the brow 
of Dante. 





STRYCHNINE. 


‘And what, after all, is this strychnine of which we hear so mach ?” 
Jebb asks me this with the air of a man profoundly ill used. He has been 
reading the report of a celebrated trial, and is so utterly confounded with 
the cross-examination and the fearful technicalities of science, that he has 
half determined to deny the existence of the poison, and to vote the me- 
dical witnesses bores of extreme intensity. So, after a discussion, princi- 
pally in the clouds, he interrupts some unintelligible proposition of mine, 
and asksme: “Then, what is strychnine? I koow it is a poison; that 
it makes people—tetanic, I believe you call it—and all that ; but tell me 
a little more about it.” 

So I lead him, with an air of due importance, to my sanctam—a place 
sacred to impossible oe ; report and my catalogue say they are reptiles 
preserved in spirit. It is sacred also to mysterious bottles labelled with 
distracting fragments of still more distracting words—cabalistic perhaps, 
although my set and myself believe them to be simply scientific, derived 
from Greek roots. Jebb seems overawed with these demonstrations. 
Without, however, allowing bim time to subside into hopeless mystifica- 
tien, I hand him a phial containing the substance in question. 

Well, yes—a white crystalline powder, with its small glistening prisms. 
Jebb thinks it harmless enough in appearance. The fact is, he expected 
to see it in the shape of small death’s-heads, and is somewhat driven 
aback on viewiog so mild and sightly a substance. To him—as to whom 
not—it is marvellous that but a grain of this would destroy life ; and he 
tells me—confesses rather—strange thoughts as to how odd it would be 
to put a little on his tongue and see how it tastes. With which idea he 
takes the phial up and shakes it (people always shake crystalline sub- 
stances displayed in bottles,) eyeing the contents with a philosophic air. 
I tell him he shall be satisfied as to its flavour before we have done ; 
whereupon we proceed to dissolve it. As water alone has no effect upon 
the infiuitesimai quantity we want to get into solution, we add a little 
acid—some dilute vitriol serves admirably. (I say we—Jebb looks on.) 
A tumbler of water is ready. The dissolved strychnine—a quarter of a 
grain, perbaps—ig put into it. I ask Jebb to taste our beverage, indulg- 
ing moderately for fear of illconsequences. I continue totempt him, till 
he puts the tumbler to his lips, ‘ Bah! it is intensely bitter.” Jebb 
had read of this fact in the newspapers, but had no idea of the intensity 
of the bitserness. Of all Known substances, indeed, it is the most so. Of 
course my disciple begins to experience sensations, which, though re- 
lieved by seeing me follow his example, are yet not altogether out of 
his thoughts. “ Well,” he says, * this is interesting, to be sure; but 
whence do you get your strychnine?” 

I show him some nux-vomica seeds, and tell him their shape is very 
like a blood-cell. As, however, he is not conversant with these struc- 
tares in particular, he examines the round flattened body for himself— 
larger than a shilling, mueh thicker, convex on one side, and fiat on the 
other. It is of a brown hue, and silky, from the small hairs with which 
it is covered. I say it is of a brown hue ; the Germans call it gray, and 
name it crows’ eyes, partly in consequence of this supposition, partly be- 
cause they are no more like the ocular organs of those birds than no- 
thing at all. Oa the whole it isa bean-like seed. The name given to 
it by those most sensible of alchemists, and most diligeat of diogy old 
philosophers, the Arabian physicians of the eighth century, sifows they 
considered it something like a nut. 

I tell Jebb further, that these seeds—these nuces vomice that Serapion 
was wont to write about—come from the fruit of a very crooked tree, 
which grows in India and Ceylon—a tree with large glossy leaves, and 
numerous orange hued berries as !arge as apples, richly glowing in the 
warm sunlight of a southernsky. It is a strange fact, that while birds 
may be seea 
within are a terrific poison. 

So much for the nux vomica. The bark of this tree (so I continue, 
while Jebb still plays with the phial,) or the powdered seeds, are treated 
with dilute sulphuric acid, the same as the vitriol we just used to dissolve 
our strychnine ; for it answers precisely the same purpose as it did in our 
little experiment. From this solution we get the crystals you see—only 
by a process as complicated almost as the evidence you, Jebb, have been 
listening to. 

The fact is, that this nux-vomica tree—or, as the learned call it, after 
their own jaw-dislocating fashion, the Strychnos nux vomica—contains 
& poisonous principle which endows it with its fatal properties. Almost 
all vegetabies contain some crystalline substance or other which possesses 
very strongly the characters of the plant. It is well known, for example 
(Jebb has seen it in Dr. Johnson’s capital paper, “ The Beverages we In- 
fuse,”) that tea, coffee, and cocoa coutains very similar compoands of 
this kind ; those of tea and coffee, indeed, being identical, The chemist 
will show him long tufted silky groups of needle like crystals, of caffeine, 
or theine as hecalls it. So with other vegetable dainties, and vegetable 
anything but dainties. Asparagus yields asparagin ; mustard and cress 
(Jebb feebly entreats me to be merciful) an oily compound, the sulpho- 
cyanide of allyle. 

This poisonous principle in the nax vomica Is strychnine. It forms 
salts with acids—that is, if added to such sour compounds as vinegar, 
vitriol, or lemon-juice, it takes all the acidity away, and new crystalline 
substances are formed. Supposing, now, we were to give some to a dog, 
what would happen? We must follow the good old rule of the cookery- 
books, and catch our animal first. We must thea take care, as dogs ob- 
ject to be poisoned as well as men ; we must conquer their objections by 
& little geotle coercion, avoiding any counter-designs directed against 
fingers by the subjects of our experiment. 

To be grave, Jebb, [ do not like this brate-poisoning: it is seldom ne- 
cessary, and never satisfactory. We must not consider the effects on ani- 
mals as always akin to thoseon men. Supposing them, for argument’s 
sake, exactly similar in the cat: a cat is (say) ten times smaller than a 
man, and we must give a man ten times the dose to produce the same 
effects ; but we canaot judge thus. Some creatures are singularly proof 
against certain poisons, As a rule, our herbiverous, our grass-eating ani- 
mals, are remarkable for the little injury they suffer irom vegetables of 
& pernicious character. A scruple of strychnia will not hurt a horse ; 
half a grain bas been known to kill a man. 

There is a maxim among animal-poisoners and experimental toxicolo- 
gists of all descriptions, ‘* Three things,” they say, “ are impossible—to 
poison a rat with prussic acid, a dog with morphia (the active principle 
of opium), and a guinea-pig with strychnia.” I aed known half an ounce 
of morphia to produce no effect whatever on a dog ; and have heard from 
the best authority of the insensibility of guinea-pigs to strychnine. These 
things illustrate what I said ia regard to brute-poisoning—it is seldom 
necessary, and never satisfactory. 

Jebb, who has now been shewing strong signs of weariness, asks me to 
shew him some tests, and to describe the effects of strychnine on some 
imaginary dog—tve same, indeed, that I was about to mention before I 
was beguiled into the very instructive, but not particularly interesting, 
— on on the subject of cutting short the lives of dumb creatures by 


I tell him that the animal would soon begin to manifest symptoms of 
extreme uneasiness—that shortly a touch would produce convulsive move- 
ments—that paroxysms of stiffuess and cramp would come and go, each 
being severer than the other—that the creature would die, stiffened in 
every limb. I hasten rapidly from this theme, for to me it is not a plea- 
sant one, hinting that strychnine, though one of the deadliest poisons we 
are acquainted with, is so strongly marked by the symptoms it produces 
as to leave little doubt of the cause of death. Recollecting the newspa 

re and their minute details, [ soon leave this subject ; while Jebb, who 

as now recommenced twirling the bottle—I am sure he is ruining the 
erystals—with renewed energy, bursts into a perfect explosion of wonder 








that so fatala drag should be used by medical practitioners. He de- 

mands an explanation, and thinks me digressive, when I begin to 
compare the functions of the brain aad spinal cord—familiarly, for he 
likes personal illustrations on such matters. You are perfectly aware, 
Jebb, that your brain is, or is supposed to be, in the interior of your head. 
Now, proceeding from it, just like a tail, is the epinal cord, which lies 
concealed within a bony covering derived from the vertebrx, and form- 
ing the backbone—the spine. Roughly speaking, it is the brain that 
thinke—that reasons, whilst this spinal cord presides over all the motions 
of the body. For example, your brain, Jebb, suggests the peculiar en- 
joyment to be derived from the twirling of the phial in your hand, and 
the consequent breakage of the crystals! it signifies this to the spinal cord, 
and forthwith the latter sets your fingers and your arm moving. Now 
strychnine has the very remarkable property of affecting this portion of 
the nervous system, as you will hear presently ; indeed, you have seen 
enough of it in the papers already. One great characteristic of its ac- 
tion in poisoning is, that the mental faculties are perfectly clear ; it does 
not operate on the brain, in fact, but devotes all its energies, as it were, 
to the spinal cord. Futhermore, Jevb, I need scarcely tell you, that mus- 
cles produce their movements by contracting—by squeezing themselves 
into the smallest compass, and, pulling the joint, or the part to be set in 
motion, aloog with them. You will understand now, how the n of 
nux vomica acts. It stimulates the spinal cord—thie, the central station; 
so to speak, of those innumerable telegraph wires all through the body, 
the nerve sends out its m , as it were, and sets the muscles contracting. 
If it be taken in sree oses, it causes these same muscles to contract 
violently, painfally, unnaturally ; and we have cramps, or, as certain 
medical witnesses designate them, spasms. You have now a key to the 
operation of strychnine on the animal economy, to the indications for its 
use, and the fearful results of its abuse. 

There are certain diseases where the spinal cord loses its power of 
sending these wy to the muscles. You have seen, perbaps, a limb 
that is paralysed : the patient wishes and wills as strongly as he can; 
but it will not move ; or, if it does, it is done so slightly and tremblingly, 
as to demonstrate the want of nervous—that is, of spinal power. The 
medical attendant might here give strychnia, knowing how powerfully it 
influences muscalar contractions, and, of course, movements too. 
result is often most satisfactory, and, what is very remarkable, the very 
part to be most affected by the remedy is that where the nervous power 
was gone—in fact, the part paralysed. 

There is another condition where strychnine may te useful—where, 
indeed, medical men employ it. The spinal cord always exerts some in- 
flaence on the muscles of the body ; it always keeps them slightly con- 
tracted ; and this is why the limbs of a strong, healthy person seem so 
firm—so condensed, as it were. Technically, this state of proper muscu- 
lar tension is known as tone. Sometimes, however, the nervous system 
loses its power, its energy ; the person becomes languid, flabby ; the mus- 
cles seem soft ; they are not properly contracted. A medicine which re- 
medies this condition of the system is known as a tonic ; and it will be 
obvious that strychnine in proper dosee would soon restore the system to 
its proper firmness, activity, and tone. 

Supposing, by accident or design, an overdose be taken—all the mus- 
cles are contracted, cramped to their utmost. To a mere spectator, no- 
thing can be more frightful than a death from this poison. You have 
heard of that wonderful morbid phenomenon, the state called catalepsy. 
(Jebb remembers something of the kind in Warren’s Diary of a Late 
Physician.) We see it perfectly in some of these cases. The body of 
the sufferer becomes stiff and straight. It is, in a well-marked instance, 
as hard as wood ; and we may move the whole frame by lifting a hand. 
The mascles by which the process of breathing is effected, suffer with the 
rest. Locked-jaw sets in, respiration becomes difficult or impossible. 
There are intervals in which these alarming symptoms are suspended for 
a time, as if nature were endeavouriog to hoard up her powers for an- 
other paroxysm. They are as the calm before the storm. The cramps 
recur with fatal vehemence ; and the sufferer at length sinks from tho- 
rough exhaustion—unless his pangs are cut short, as they generally are, 
by suffocation. Jebb, who, eyeing the phial with evident distrust, has 
put it down as far out of reach as is practicable, now breaks in with : 
“ Dear, dear, but can’t you de anything to relieve such a person? It is 
so very shocking. Supposing—it makes me shudder to do s0—supposing 
Mrs. Jebb had taken some of this horrible compound, what could be done? 





pecking these with the utmost relish and comfort, the seeds 


Is there no relief, no antidote ?’’ 

Putting my hand to my forehead, I tell Jebb that these are awkward 
cases ; but that our first care should be to remove the poison as soon as 
possible by emetics or the stomach-pump. I tell him further, that this 
is no easy matter ; for the throat is so contracted, so cramped, that it is 
often impossible for the patient to swallow. Opiam, whose action is ex- 
actly opposite to that of atrychnine, may prove of use ; chloroform—that 
incalculable blessing to the subject of surgical treatment—is remarkable 
in this respect : you remember what I said of the spinal cord, its action 
on our muscles, and the effects of strychnine on it and on them; the ac- 
tion of chloroform is precisely the reverse : not only is all muscular ef- 
fort suspended, but the very tone I spoke of goer. The body becomes 
flabby and supple to an eminent degree. It does more than this: the 
victims of locked-jaw or strychnine poisoning experience a thorough ces- 
sation of the cramps which are so fearful a symptom in their cases. The 
relief is perfect, but oftentimes the patient sinks in spite of art, a victim 
to the deadly powers of one of the deadliest poisons known. 

Jebb takes the phial up again— mechanically, I believe, and hints at 
tests. Ibid him look at the substance, and observe tow beantifully 
crystalline it is. This is one character not to be slighted. I allude to 
its bitterness, so persistent, so extreme, so all but unmistakable. Last of 
all, I produce a watch-glass—to Jebb’s astonishment, for he tells me he 
had no idea I was anything ofa mechanical genius. I tell him that so 
far from merely protesting the faces of time-pieces, they are delightful 
little utensils in chemical analysis. I place a fragment of strychnine on 
its concave surface, add some strong oil of vitriol, and a crystalline frag- 
ment of that magnificent salt, the bichromate of potash : anon, a glorious 
purple or violet hue is developed. I give Jebb a triumphant nod, and 
ask him if science has not its glories as well as war or conquest! He 
nods assent. The strychniae is detected. 

I go on to relate other tests. This strychnine given to cats or rabbits 
will kill them with uomistak ible cramps—jast such spasms as our dog 
exhibited. I then allude to the interesting observations of Dr. Marshall 
Hall on frogs. These unfortunate creatures seem to have been especially 
created for the experiments—not particularly hamane ones—of physiolo- 
gists and medical jurists. The fact is, they have a capital nervous sys- 
tem, remarkably developed, and presenting the greatest facilities for 
scientific investigation. Dr. Hall places them ia a very dilute solution 
of strychnine. They soon become spasmodically affected—tetanic, cata- 
leptic. I could use plenty of such terms, but will spare you, Jebb. By 
lengthening the period of their immersion, we can detect very small 
quantities indeed. One two-hundredth of a graia—he says much less— 
has been satisfactorily proved to exist in a liquid by these means. 

Jebb now begins to breathe freely ; he institutes queries as to the adul- 
teration of beer with nux vomica. I tell him it isa capital thing for pur- 
poses of advertisement, and may be related as an interesting fact to gen- 
tlemen whose calling is connected with marine pursuits. 

Jebb now seems satisfied. My crystals are reduced to a delightfal state 
of pulverisation. The Lge has just performed its four thousand and six- 
ty-seventh gyration. He bids me good-morning, and we part amicably. 
Scene closes, while I dissolve my strychnine in strong spirits of wine, over 
the pale flame of a spirit-lamp, and pour the solution into a porcelain 
capsule for subsequent evaporation and crystallisation. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF KATE COVENTRY. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


I need quote no more from my diary, as the next few days offered no 
incident worthy of recording, to break the monotony of our life at 
Dangerfield Hall. Drearier than ever it was, and more especially to me, 
for I felt that, although undeclared, there was ‘‘ war to the knife” be- 
tween myself, my aunt, and cousin. The latter scarcely spoke to me at 
all, and my aunt, whose defeat was rankling bitterly in her heart, merely 
took such sullen notice of me as was absolutely necessitated by the laws 
of hospitality and the usages of society. Poor Aunt Deborah required 


to be kept very quiet, and free from all worries and annoyances. “The 
more she slept,” the doctor said, “ the sooner she would get well enough 
to move to London for further advice,’’ so I had not even her to talk to— 


there was no bunting—the frost got harder and harder—that obstinate 
weathercock over the stables kept veering from north to north-north-east 
—the grooms went to exercise wrapped up in great coats and shawi- 
handkerchiefs, and stayed out as short a time as was compatible with the 
mildest stable discipline ; there could be no change of the moon for a 
week, and it was obvious that I should have bat little use for Brilliant 
and White Stockings before our return to town. Oh! the hopelessness 
of a real bitter black frost coming on early in the season, especially 
when you are not at your own home and your time is limited ; to get 





up morning after morning with the faint YY that the change may 
have come at last ; to see the dry slates, and the clear horizon, and the 
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iron-bound earth, and to ascertain if your own proper person that the 
water gets colder and colder every day. You puzzle over the almanack 
till your eyes ache, and study the thermometer till you get a crick in 
your neck. You watch the smoke from every farmhouse and cottage 
witbin your ken, and still, after curling high up into the pure rarefied 
atmosphere, it floats hopelessly away to the southward, and corroborates 
the odious dog-vane that you fondly imagined might have got struck ia 
its northerly direction. You walk out and ask every labourer you meet 
whether he “ does not think we are going to have a change.” The 
man looks up from his work, wonders at your solicitude, opines “ the 
gentry folks have queer ways,’’ but answers honestly enough according 
to his convictions in the negative, pertene giving some local reason for 
his opinion, which, if an old man, be will tell you he bas never known 
to fail. Lastly, you quarrel with every one of your non-bunting friends, 
whose unfeeling observations on “ fine seasonable weather,” and “healthy 
bracing froste,” you feel to be brutai in the extreme. 
that frost at Dangerfield! my only chance of meeting with Frank Lovell 
was out hunting. I bad written him an answer to his note (I have 
often beard Aunt Hentagtem say that nothing is eo inexcusable as not 
to answer a letter), and I had no possible means of delivering it. I 
could not put it in the , for my aunt keeps the key. I not 
like to entrust it to any of the servants, and my own maid is the last 
person in whose power I should chooee to place myself; I did once think 
of asking Cousin Jobn to give it to Frank, and throwing myself on kind 
good John’s generosity, and confessing everything to bim, and asking for 
advice, but eomebow I could not bring myeelf to it ; if he had been 
my brother nothing would have been easier, but Jobn is only a cousio, 
and one or two little things of late had made me suspect that be liked 
me even better than cousins gues do ; 80 altogether I thought I 
would leave it alone,—besides, John was going off to shoot pheasants in 
Wales. The third morning of the frost he came down to breakfast in a 
most unusual suit of wondrous apparel, that I knew meant a move in some 
direction, and I attacked him accordingly. 

“ Is that killing ‘ get-up’ entirely for our benefit, Jobn?” I asked, “ or 
are you beund on some expedition tbat requires more fascinations than 
common.’ 

Jobn coloured—be bas taken to blushing lately—‘1’m going down 
into Wales for a few days’ shooting, Kate,” was his reply. ‘1 shall come 
back again when the frost breaks up, if Lady Horsingham wil! be good 
enough to receive me.” Aunt Horsingham is always very eivil to John, 
and so is Cousin Amelia. People generally are to young bachelors. I 
wonder why men ever marry, they are so much more in request without 
wives and children. 

“‘ Always happy to see you,”’ said Aunt Horsingham, with an emphasis 
on the S..,¢ By the way, what is your address in Wales, that I may 
forward your letters?” 

Jobn Jooked rather guilty as be handed an envelope to my aunt, and 
begged her to copy it exactly. “I can’t pronounce the name of my 
friend Lioyd’s place,” be said,“ but you’il find it written there in seven 
consonants and one vowel.”’ ‘ 

“ Lloyd,” said I,—*‘ Lloyd! wasn’t there a pretty Miss Lloyd you used 
to dance with last season in London? John, John—I’ve found you out 
at last ; now I can account for the splendour of your attire—now I can 
see why you post off to Wales in such a burry, leaving your horses, and 
ae hunting, avd your cousin, sir, for the beaux yeux of Miss Fanny— 

’t that her name? Well, Jobn,I give you joy; she is a pretty girl], even 
in London, and Aunt Deborah says she’s a fortune.” 

Jobn looked eo distressed, I didn’t like to pursue the subject. I couldn’t 
think what had come over him—he never spoke another word to me till 
he jumped into his dog-cart to be off, and then he only muttered “‘ Good- 
bye, Kate,” in a hoarse whisper, but be wrung my hand very hard, and 
I even thought there were tears in bis eyes! He is a good fellow, 
Jobn ; 1 was sorry to think I might bave said anything to burt bis 
feelings. 

After he went away it was drearier than ever. What could I do but 
think of Frank Lovell, and wonder when | should see him again? Where 
could he be? perhaps gone back to London ; perbaps at the inn at Mud- 
dlebury. I could see the smoke of the town from the breakfast-room 
windows, and used to watch it with a painful interest. Every time a 
servant came into the room, I thought something impossible was going 
to happen. If a carriage drove up to the house—if a borse’s tramp was 
heard in the approach—if the door- bell rung, I fancied it must be Cap- 
tain Lovell coming to call—perbaps to explain everything—possibly to 
request ap interview with my aunt, such as Squire Haycock had under- 

ne, ‘ but,” as I said to myself with a beating heart,“ to have a very 

fferent result.” If the dweiliog solely on one idea be a species of mad- 
ness, then was I undoubted)y mad—nothing was so wild and extravagant 
as to appear impossible to my heated fancy. I was always expecting, and 
always disappointed, 

The fourth morning I got a letter from Mrs. Lumley, which did not add 
much to my composure or comfort. Why is it ladies have such a knack 
of making each otber miserable equally by letter as by word of mouth? I 
give the epistle of Mrs. Lumley verbatim, omitting only the dashes and 
notes of admiration with which it was studded :— 

‘“* My dearest dear Kate,—Here we are, settled comfortably at Brigh- 
ton, much to the benefit of my poor dear husband, whom you have never 
seen, but who knows you well by name, and having everything, even the 
weather all we can wish. The only drawback to me is the loss of your 
charming society, and the absence of your dear merry face. I am lead- 
ing a bighly virtuous and praiseworthy life, and have not done the least 
bit of mischief since I came here, except making the dean’s wife jealous, 
which I can hardly call acrime, as she is a vulgar little woman with a 
red nose and a yellow bonnet—the dean is a fat, good-natur p, and 
calis here nearly every day. His wife abuses me in all societies, and tries 
to pass me in the street without speaking. You know how I always re- 
turn good for evil, so I go up and shake hands with her, and ask after 
her dear children, and patronize her till I make her so angry she don’t 
know which way to look—it’s rather good fun in such a slow place as 
thie. My time is full oocupied nursing ‘ my old man,’ who was very ill 
before we came here, and can only go out in a pony-carriage for an hour 
or two at a time ; so I have brought the ponies down, and drive him my- 
self. The only chance the brown mare has of a gallop is in the morn- 
ings, though next week I mean to have a day with the barriers ; indeed, 
they have appointed them at a good place on purpose for me. I inspected 
the regiment of Dragoons quartered here, yesterday morning ; they were 
at-exercise On the downs, and as the Gitana (ay gt always be- 
haves well with troops, which my enemies would affirm is more than can 
be said of her mistrese, I am able to report upon their general appearance 
and efficiency. Such a set of ‘ gegs,’ my dear, I never saw in my life ; 
large underbred horses, and not a good-looking man amongst them. The 
officers are, if possible, more hideous than the privates, and they never 
give balls or theatricals, or anything, so we need waste no more words 
upon them. 1am improving my mind, though, vastly, picking up shells 
for some little cousins, and perfecting my education besides by learning 
to swim. I wish you were here—what fun we would have enacting the 
part of mermaids! though I fear the cold will now put a stop to my aqua- 
tic exploits. The other morning | swam nearly two hundred yards on a 
stretch, and the tide having taken me out of my reckoning, I brought up 
as the sailors say, Opposite the gentlemen’s bathing-macbines. What 
could Ido? It was as impossible to walk along the beach as to fight 
back against the current. Presence of mind, Kate, is the salient point 
of the heroic character ; the door of a machine was open, and I popped 
in. My dear, there were all bis clothes, his hair-brasb, his batton-hook, 
his wig, and, would you believe it? an instrument for curling bis whis- 
kers! I put on everything sreenl the wig, crowned myself with his 
broad: brimmed white hat, felt in his pockets, which were full of gold and 
silver, and, to my credit be it said, only selected one shilling, with which 
I paid the bathiong-man, and walked off undiscovered to my own machine. 
The fat old she-triton laughed till she cried. 1 dressed in my proper cos- 
tume leisurely enough, and was amused to hear afterwards of the luckless 
plight in which a stout geotleman bad found bimeelf, by the temporary 
oss of all his apparel, whilst he was disporting in ‘the briny.’ Other ad- 
ventures I have bad none ; and the contrast is, as you may believe, some- 
what striking after the last two or three weeks of the London season, al- 
ways to my mind the pleaeantest part of the year. I was so sorry you 
lefs town when you did; we had euch a number of charming little din- 
ners and expeditions in our own set. Dear Frank Lovell was the life and 
soul of usall. I never knew him in such spirits—quite like a boy out of 
school ; and there were few days that we did not meet either at Green- 


wich or Richmond, or Windsor or Vauxhall ; and of course wherever he 


went there was Lady Scapegrace. I must say, that although I think no- 
body can accuse me of being a prade, the way she goes on with Frank is 
rather too brazen-faced even for Aer: taking him everywhere in her car- 
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I am afraid utterly unprincipled. I donot believe, however, that he cares 
one snap of his fingers for Lady Scapegrace, or Miss Molasses either, for 
the matter of that. I meant to have written you a long letter, but my 
stupid servants have let the Dean in, and I hear his cough at this mo- 
ment on the stairs—he is sadly out of wind before he reaches the firat 
landing. I think even my poor ‘old man’ would beat him, at even 
weights, a hundred yards ane the beach. As I shall not get rid of him 
under an hour, and the post will by that time be gone out, I must wish 
you goodbye.—Ever my dearest Kate’s most affectionate, ‘M. L.” 

I threw the letter on the floor and stamped upon it with my feet. And 
was this the end of all? To have brooded and pined, and made myself 
miserable, and well-nigh broke my heart, day by day, for a man that was 
to prove so utterly unworthy as this. To have been thrown over for a 
Lady Scapegrace! or, worse still, to have allowed, even to myself, that 
I cared for one who was ready and willing to be sold to a Miss Mo- 


How I hated | lasses. 


“ Too degrading!” I thought ; “no, I°ll never care for him again, the 
dream is over; what a fool I’ve been! and yet—why did he send his 
horses down to Muddlebury ? be | did he serenade me that night from 
the park? Why is he not now with his dear Lady Scapegrace at Scamp- 
erley, where, I see by the Morning Post, Sir Guy is ‘entertaining a 
party oly eaane during the frost? No; I will not give him up 

uite, yet. 
. On reading her letter over again, which I did many times during the 
day, I found a ray of comfort in my voluble correspondent’s own opinion 
that Frank did not himself care a pin for either of the ladies, to both of 
whom the world gave him so unblushingly. Well, that was something, 
at any rate. As for his wildness, and his debts, and bis recklessness, and 
many escapades, I liked him none the worse for these—what woman ever 
did? I hepa it all over during the whole day, and by the time that I 
opened my window for my usual look out into the night before going to 
bed, I am afraid I felt more inclined than ever to forgive him all that had 
gone before, and more determined to find some means of forwarding him 
the answer I had written to his note, and which I had been so many times 
on the point of burning during the day. 
What a bitter cold night it was!—yet the keen north wind felt plea- 
sant and refreshing on my fevered forehead. There had been a sprink- 
ling of snow, too, since sunset, and the open surface of the park was com- 
pletely whitened over—how cheerless and desolate it looked! I hadn’t 
the heart to stay very long at the window, it reminded me too much of 
the pleasant evenings one short week ago. I felt weary and deeponding 
and drowsy with uncertainty and unhappiness, eo I was in the act of 
shutting down the window, when I saw a dark figure moving rapidly 
across the snow in the direction of the house. Not for an instant did I 
mistake it for a deer, or a gamekeeper, or a poacher, or a housebreaker. 
From the moment I set eyes on it, something told me it must be Frank 
Lovell ; and though I shrank back that he might not see me, I watched 
him with painful anxiety and a beating heart. He seemed to know his 
way quite well: he came “i to the moat, felt his way cautiously for 
a step or two, and finding the ice would bear him, crossed at once, and 
prea @ position under my window, not twenty feet from where I was 
standing. 
He must have seen my shadow across the candle-light, for he whispered 
my name. 
“ Miss Coventry, Kate! only one word.” 
What could I do? poor fellow! He bad walked all that distance in the 
cold and the snow only for one word—and this was the man I had been 
doubting and misjudging all day. Why, of course, though ] know it was 
very wrong and very improper and all that, of course I spoke to him, and 
listened to what he had to say, and carried on a long @onversation, the 
effect of which was somewhat ludicrous, in consequence of the distance 
between the parties, question and answer requiring to be shouted, as it 
were, in a whisper. The night, too, was clouding over, more snow was 
falling, and it was getting so dark I could not see Frank, even at the 
distance of twelve er fourteen feet. and it could not have been much 
more between my bed-room window and the ground. 
_“ Did you get my note?” said be, with sundry complimentary expres- 
sions. 

“‘ Here’s the answer,” was my practical reply, as I dropped my own 
missive into the darkness. 

I know he caught it, becanse—because—/ heard him kiss it. At that 
moment I was aware of a step in the passage, a hand on my door: down 
went my window in a twinkling, out went my candles—the wick of the 
second one would keep glimmering like ao light far off at sea—and in 
came Aunt Horsingham, clad in flannel attire. with a wondrous head- 
dress, the like of which I have never beheld before or since, jast as I 
popped into bed, and buried myself beneath the clothes as if I had been 
asleep for, hours. 

“ Where can it be, Kate?” said my aunt ; “! have been in every room 
along the passage to find out where the light comes from. I saw it dis- 
tinctly from my own room, streaming across the moat; there might be 
thieves in the house,” added my aunt, looking valiant even in flannel, 
“ or some of the men-servants carousing, bat I have been in every room 
on the ground floor myself ; and then I thought perhaps you might be sit- 
ting up reading.” 

“ Reading, aunt; oh dear, no! J assure you I wasn’t reading,” I an- 
swered, every nerve racked with suspense lest Frank should get impa- 
tient, and wonder what had become of me—perhaps throw a snowball! up 
at the window to attract my attention. 

“* What o’clock is it?” I added with a feigned yawn ; “I think I must 
have been asleep for hours.” 

As if to punish me for this gratuitous perversion of the truth, the words 
were hardly out of my mouth when I heard a loud crack on the ice, anid 
a splash as of the sudden immersion of some daring adventurer ; then all 
was still—the snow-flakes fell softly against the window-panes. My aunt, 
shading her candle with her long hand, talked drowsily on, and finally 
persisted in my coming to sleep with her in her own room, as she said I 
was “ the only person in the house that bad the nerves of a hen.”’ I would 
have given all I was worth in the world to have one more look out of the 
open window, though even then it might be too late. I would willingly 
have walked barefoot in the snow all the way to Maddlebury, only to 
know he was safe back at the inn. For a moment I thought of confessing 
everything and alarming the house, but I had mot courage, 80 I followed 
my aunt to her room, and lay awake that livelong night in such a 
state of agony and suspense as I hope I may never have to endure 


again. 
CHAPTER XY. 

It may easily be believed that I took an early walk next morning before 
breakfast. No sooner had I made my escape from Aunt Horsingham’s 
room, than, in utter defiance of the cold thaw just commencing, I put my 
bonnet on, and made the best of my way to the moat. Sure enough, large 
fragments of ice were floating about where the surface had been broken 
close to the side furthest from the Hall. There were foot-prints on the 
snow though, leading away through the park in the direction of Maddle- 
bury, and t came back to breakfast with a heart lightened of at least half 
its load. We were to return to London immediately. Aunt Deborah, 

ale and reduced, but undoubtedly better, was able to appear at break- 
‘ast, and Lady Horsingham, now that we were really about to take 
leave of her, seemed to value our society, and to be sorry to part with 
us. 


“My dear Deborah, I trust you are well wrapped up for this cold raw 
day,” said our hostess, pressing on her departing guest all kinds of pro- 
vision for the journey. ‘I have ordered them to put up a paper of sand- 
wiches, and some sherry, and a few biscuits, and a bottle of peppermint- 
water.” 

“ And Aunt Deborab,”’ put in Cousin Amelia, “ here’s a comforter I’ve 
made you myself, and a box of cayenne lozenges for your throat ; and 
don’t forget the stoue-jug of hot water for your poor feet ; and mind you 
write directly you arrive—you or Kate,” she added, turning to address 
me almost for the first time since the memorable mistake about Squire 
Haycock. 

Aunt Deborah was completely overpowered by so much kindness. 

“ You'd better have the carriage all to yourself—you and your maid” 
—persisted Lady Horsiagham. ‘I'll drive Kate as far as the station in 
the pony-carriage. Kate, you’re not afraid to trust yourself with me in 
the pony-carriage ?” ye 

“ Not I, indeed, aunt,” was my reply, “ nor with anybody else, for that 





matter. I’ve pretty good nerves—there are few things that I am afraid 
of.” 
“ Indeed, Kate, I fear it is so,’ was my aunt’s reply. ~ I own Ishould 


| like to see you a little more of a coward.” 


So it was settled that Auut Deborah aad Gertrude being safely packed 
| up in the close carriage, I should accompany Lady Horsingham, who 


riage 5 setting him down at his club after the opera; walking with him | was rather proud of her charioteering skill, and drove stiff and upright, 
in Keusington Gardens; his cab always at the door, and her ladyship | as if she had swallowed the poker, never looking to the right or left, or 
‘pot at home’ evento me. To be eure, he is almost as bad, if it is true, | allowing her attention to wander for ao iostant from the ponies she had 


as everybody says it is, that he is to marry Miss Molasser. 


“ Poor Frank! he must get hold of somebody with money, or he will | 


| undertaken to control. : : 
Now these said ponies had been doing nothing during the frost, except 


soon be in the Bench. He is rather a friend of yours, my dear, oI ought | consuming their three feeds a day with vigorous appetite, and a consi- 


not to abuse him; but be is very wild, and though extremely agreeable, derable accession of high spirits. 


Consequently, they were what ie termed 


in stable language very much “ above themselves” —a state of self-exal- 
tation which they demonstrated by sundry unbecoming squeaks and gam- 
bols as soon as they found themselves fairly started on their journey. 
Tiny, the youngest and handsomest, would persist in shying, plunging, 
and swerving against the pole, mach to the demoralization of his com- 
rade, Mouse, a stiff-built little fellow with a thick neck, who was ordi- 
narily extremely well-behaved, bat apt on occasions like the present to 
lower his rebellious little head, and defy all control. 

Lady Horsingham was tolerably courageous, but totally destitute of 
what is termed “ hand,” a quality as necessary in driving as in riding, 
particularly with fractious or high-spirited horses. The seat of a pony 
carriage, besides, is not a position from which a Jehu bas much com- 
mand over the animals in front of him ; and although, as I have repeat- 
edly said, 1am not nervous, I had earned sufficient experience in the 
ways of the equine race to know that we might easily be placed in a po- 
sition of come peril, should anything occur to excite the mischievous pro- 
pensities of either of the specimens now gambolling before us. More acci- 
dents have happened out of pony carriagee than all other description of 
vehicles put together. 

It is said that in the olden and golden days of the road, the usual 
death of a “long coachman” was to be pitched out of a gig; and doubt- 
less that two-wheeled conveniency, particularly when goine at any 
is capable of arriving at a large proportion of grief. t even a gig, if 
properly constructed, admits of the driver having a certain amount of con- 
trol over his horse—he is well above the animal, and can get a good pur- 
chase to pull him up from, when the acceleration is becoming dan 
ous, or there is a tendency to the groeser insubordination of a “ kicking 
match,” Not so in a pony-carriage : low down upon the ground, even 
under their very heels, you are completely at the mercy of your team, 
and the facility of egress in the event of a ran-away only tempts you te 
the fatal expedient of jumping out, another form of expression for ‘' cer- 
tain death.” 

To be eure, if people will but sit still there is no reason why the 
should be much alarmed, as an “ upset’ from so low an elevation, n 
not necessarily produce any very serious results. But they never will 
sit still, at least they wont in nine cases out of ten, and the consequence 
is that whilst newspaper colamas are filled with “ horrid accidents” and 
* frightfal occarrences,” based on the fact of the “ unfortunate sufferer 
taking an airing in his or her pony-carriage,’’ many an elderly lady and 
cautious gentleman is not to be persuaded into entering one of these lit- 
tle conveyances, but prefers the slow and sure travelling of his or her 
own and respectabie feet. 

Well, Lady Horsingham seemed rather uncomfortable on her driving- 
seat, although far too proud to acknowledge so derogatory a feeling. 
We had no servant with us, and when I suggested that we might as w 
take one of the stable-men to open the gates, my proposal was met with 
derision and contempt. 

“JT should have thought such a masculine lady as yourself, Kate, 
would have been above requiring any assistance. I am always in the 
habit of driving these ponies guite by myself, but of course, if you’re 
afraid, Vil have a groom to go with us immediately.” 

Afraid indeed! I scouted the idea; my blood was up, and I almost 


hoped something would happen, that 1 might fling the word in my aunt’s 
teeth, and ask her, “ Who's afraid uow ~”’ 

gained for. 
ies were pulling hard, and bad got their mouths so thoroughly 
et my aunt’s iron band, that she might as well have been arivng 
of 


It came sooner than I bar- 


The 
set 
with a pair of halters for any power she had over them, when a rush 
colts in an adjoining paddock on one side of the lane, and a cove 
partridges “ whirring’’ up out of a turnip-field on the other, started them 
both at the same moment. My aunt gave a slight scream, clutched at 
her reins with a jerk ; dewo went the ponies’ heads, and we were off, as 
hard as ever they could lay legs to the ground, along a deep-rutted nar- 
row lane, with iongmerable twistings and turnings in front of us, for a 
certainty, and the off-chance of a wagon and bell team blocking up -the 
whole paseage before we could emerge upon the high road. 

“ Lay hold, Kate!” vociferated my aunt, pulling for her very life, with 
the veins on her bare wrists swelling up like whipcord. ‘ Gracious good- 
ness! can’t you stop ’em? there’s a gravel-pit not half a mile further on! 
Vl jump out! Vi jamp out!” 

My aunt began kicking her feet clear of the sundry wraps and shawls 
and the leather apron that kept our knees warm, though I must do her 
the justice to say that she still tugged bard at the reins. I saw that such 
an expedient would be certain death, and I wound one arm round her 
waist, and held her forcibly down in her seat, while with the other I en- 
deavoured to assist her in the hopeless task of stopping the runaway 
ponies. Everything was against us ; the ground was slightly on the de- 
cline ; the thaw had not yet reached the sheltered road we were travel- 
ling, and the wheels rung against its frozen surface as they spun round 
with a velocity that seemed to add to the excitement of our flying steeds. 
Ever and anon we bounded and bumped over some rut or inequality that 
was deeper than usual. Twice we were within an inch of the ditch ; 
once, for an awful hundred yards, we were balancing on two wheels ; and 
we went faster and faster than ever. The trees and hedges wheeled by 
us ; the gravel-road streamed away behind ue. I began to get giddy, 
and to lose my strength. I could hardly hope to hold my aunt in much 
longer, and now she began to struggle frightfully, for we were nearing 
the gravel-pit turn! Abead of us was a comfortable fat farmer jogging 
drowsily to market in his gig. I can see his broad, well-to-do back, now. 
What would I have given to be seated, I had almost said enthroned, by 
his side! What a smash if we had touched him! I pulled frantically at 
the off-rein, and we just cleared his wheel. He said something, I could 
not make out what. I was nearly exhausted, and shut my eyes, resign- 
ing myself to my fate, but still clinging to my aunt. I think that if ever 
that austere woman was near fainting, it was on this oceasion. I just 
caught a glimpse of her white stony face and fixed eyes ; her terror even 
gave me a certain confidence. A figure in front of us commenced gesti- 
culating and shouting and waving its bat. The ponies slackened their 
pace, and my courage began to revive. ; 

“ Sit still,” I exclaimed to my aunt, as I indulged them with a good 
strong “ give-and-take”’ pull. ‘ ; 

The gravel-pit corner was close at hand, but the figure had seized our 
refractory little steeds by their heads, and though I shook all over, and 
felt really frightened now the danger was past, I knew that we were safe, 
and that we owed our safety to a tall ragged cripple with a crutch, and 
a bandage over one eye. J 

My aunt jamped out in a twinkling, and, the instant she touched terra 
firma, put ber hand to her side, and began to sob, and gasp, and pant, as la- 
dies will previous to an attack of what the doctors call “ the bysteria.”’ She 
leant upon the cripple’s shoulder, and I observed a strange roguish sparkle 
in his unbandaged eye. Moreover, I remarked that his hands were white 
and clean, and his figure, if he hadn’t been such a sad cripple, would have 
been tall and active. 

“ What shall Ido?’ gasped my aunt. “I won’t get in ; nothing shall 
induce me to get in again. Kate. give this good man half-a-crown. 
What a providential escape! He ought to have a sovereign. Perhaps 
ten shillings will be enough. How am I to get back? I'll walk all the 
way rather than get in.” 

“Bat, aunt,” I suggested, ‘at any rate I must get to the station. 
Aunt Deborah issure to think something has happened, and she ought 
not to be frightened till she gets stronger. How far is it to the station? 
I think I should not mind driving the ponies on.” ‘ 

In the mean time the fat farmer whom we had passed so rapidly had 
| arrived at the scene of action, his anxiety not having induced him in the 
slightest degree to increase the jog-trot pace at which all his ideas seemed 
to travel. He knew Lady Horsingham quite well, and now sat in his 
gig, with his hat off, wiping his fat face, and expatiating on the narrow 
escape her ladyship had made, but without offering the slightest sugges- 
tion or assistance whatever. 
| At this janctare the cripple showed bimself a man of energy. aid 

Your ladyship had best go home with this gentleman,” sa d he, indi- 
cating the fat farmer, “if the young lady is not sfraid to go on; I can 
take care of her as far as the railway, if it’s not too great @ liberty, and 
bring the ponies back to the Hall afterwards, my lady ?” with an inter- 

ve snatch at his ra hat. ? 
oe the best rm to be done under the circumstances. My 
aunt, after much demurring, and another incipient attack of the byate- 
rice, consented to entrust herself to the fat farmer’s guidance, not how- 
ever until she was assured that his horse was both blind and broken- 
winded. I put Mouse’s bridle down on the lower bar instead of the 
| cheek, on which he had previously been driven. My aunt climbed into 
the gig ; I mounted the pony-carriage, the cripple took his seat deferen- 
tially by my side, and away we went on our respective journeys, et 
tainly in a mode which we had little anticipated when we left the fron 
rat Dangerfield Hall. . . ‘ 2 
| \ aabepeoen ees sat halfin and half out of the carriage, leaning oh _ 
| well-shaped band upon the splash-board. The bandaged side of pon 
| was towards me ; the ponies went quietly enough ; they had epjoye a4 
| gallop, and were, I think, a little blown. i bad leisure to take a g . 
sureey of my companion. When we had thus travelled fora quarter of 4 
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le in silence, be tarned bis face towards me. We looked at each other 
for about balf a minute, and then both barst out laughing. “ 

“ You didn’t know me, Miss Coventry! not the least in the world,” ex- 
claimed the cripple, pulling the bandage off his face, and showing another 
eye, quite as handsome as the one that bad previously been uncovered. 

“ How could you do so, Captain Lovell?” was alll could reply. ‘ Con- 
eeive if my aunt had found you out ; or even if any one should recognise 
you now. What would people think of me? But how did you know we 
were going to London to-day, and how could yon tell the ponies would 
run away ?” 

“ Never mind how I knew your movements, Misa Coventry,” was the 
reply. “Kate! may I call you Kate? it’s such a soft sweet name, he 
added, now sitting altogether inside the carriage, which certainly was a 
small one for two pespie. ‘“ You don’t know how I’ve watched for you, 
and waited, and prowled about, during the last few days. You don’t 


know how anxious I’ve been only for one word—even one look. I’ve | ¢, 


spent hours out on the down just to see the flutter of your white dress as 

you went through the shrubbery—even at that distance it was ecmethiog 

to gaze at yeu, and know you were there. Last night I crossed the ice 
er your window.” ' 

“ You did, indeed,” I replied with alaugh, ‘‘ and what aducking you 
must have got!” 

Frank laughed too, and resumed. ‘I was sadly afraid that your aun’ 
might have found out you were holding a parley with the enemy outside 
the walls. I knew you were to go to London today. I thought very 
likely you might be annoyed, and put under surveillance on my account, 
and i was resolved to see you, if only for one moment; so I borrowed 
these ragged garments of a professional beggar, who I believe isa great 
deal better off in reality than myeelf, and I determined to watch for your 
carriage, and trust to chance for a word or even a glance of recognition. 
She has befriended me more than I could expeet. 

“ At first, when I saw ‘ Aunt Deborah’ alone in the chariot, it flashed 
across me that perhaps you were to stay en penitence at Dangerfield. But 
I knew Lady Horsiogham had a pony-carriage. I also knew—or what 
would be the use of servants? that it was ordered this morning ; so I 
stumped gaily along the road, thinking that at all events I might have 
an opportunity of saying three words to you at the station, whilet the ser- 
vats were putting the luggage on, and the dear aunts, who I presume 
eherish a mutual hatred, were wishing each other a tender farewell. But 
that such a ebance as this ran-away should befriend me was more than I 
ever dared to hope for, and that I should be sitting next you, Kate (and 
so close, ’m sure he might have added,) in Lady Horsingham’s pony 
phaeton, is a piece of anol luck that in my wildest moments I never 80 
much as dreamt of. We scarcely ever meet now. There—you needn’t 
drive so fast, the up train don’t go by till the half-hour, and every minute 
is precious, at least tome. We are kept sadly apart, Kate. If you can 
bear it, Jcan’t. I should like to be near you alwaye—always to watch 
ever you and worship you. Confound that pony! he’s off again.’’ 

Sure enough, Tiny was indalging in more vagaries, as if he meditated 
a second fit of rebellion, and what with holdiug him and humouring 
Mouse, and keeping my.head down s0 as to hide my face from Frank, for 
I ya want him to see how I was blushing, I am sure I had enough 
to do. 

“Kate, you must really have pity on me,” pursued Frank ; “ you 
don’t know how miserable I am sometimes (I wonder what he wanted me 
to say ?), or how happy you have it in your powerto make me. Here we 
are at that cursed station, and my dream is over. I must be the cripple 
aod the beggar once more—a beggar I am indeed, Kate, without your 
affection. Wher shall we meet again, and where *”’ 

“In London,” was all I could answer. — 

“ And you wont forget me, Kate?” pleaded Frank, looking eo handsome, 
poor fellow! 

“ Never,” I replied; and before I knew how it was, I found myself 
standing on the platform, with Aunt Deborah, and the servants and the 
luggage. The great ; ei engine was panting and gasping in front of 
= but ponies and pou?-carriage and eripple bad all vanished like a 

m 


As we steamed on to Landon, I sometimes thought it was a dream, not 
altogether a pleasant one, nor yet exactly the reveree. I should have 
liked my admirer to have been a little more explicit. It is all very well 
to talk of being miserable and desperate, and to ring the changes on meet- 
ing and parting, and looks and sighs, and all that ; but after all the real 
question is “ Will you?” or “ Wont you?” and I don’t think a man is 
acting very fairly towards a girl who don’t put the case in that hee | at 
once, before he allows himself to run into rhapsodies about hig feelings 
and his sufferings, and such matters, which after all lead to nothing, or 
at least to nothing satisfactory. To be sure, men are strange creatares, 
and upon my word f sometimes think they are more troubled with shyness 
than our own sex. Perhaps it’s their diffidence that makes them hesitate 
80, and, as it were, “beat about the bush,” when they have only got to 
“ flush the bird” and shoot it at once, and put it in the game- Per- 
haps it’s their pride for fear of being refused. Now I think it’s far more 
creditable to a man to wear the willow, and take to men dinners.and 
brandy and water for a month or six weeks, than to break a girl’s heart 
for a whole year ; and I know it takes nearly that time for a well brought- 
up young lady to get over a real matrimonial disappointment. However, 
eby or not shy, they certainly ought to be explicit. It’s too bad to missa 
chance because we cannot interpret the metaphor in which some bashful 
swain thinks it decorous to couch his proposals ; and I once knew a young 
lady who, happening to dislike needle-work, and replying in the negative 
to the insidious question, ‘Can you sew a button,” never knew for 
montbs that she had actually declined a man that she was really fond of, 
with large black whiskers, and two-and-twenty hundred (pounds) a year. 
Women can’t be too cautious. 

isaac a 


LOVE-MAKING BY GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


* * * * But we may turn from that familiar episode to the story 
of a love affair in which Gustavus was engaged. His portrait is hung in 
a parenthesis. He was enamoured of Ebba Brabé, daughter of his High 
aa Count Magnus, whose house was celebrated for the beauty of 
ta women. 


‘“‘ Scarely two years younger than Gustavus, connected by family with 
the royal house, brought up in the court of bis mother, of a gentle dis- 
position and distinguished beauty, this lovely girl had inspired the King 
with an ardent and romantic passion, which animated him, as he himself 
told her, in the midst of battle, and which the obstacles it met with only 

ed to inflame. His affections was reciprocated. Without possessing 
himself equal personal beauty, there was in him more than enough to 
facinate a young imagination and to win a maiden’s heart. He was at 
this time still slight, tall, and well proportioned, with fair and almost 
golden hair, a beard inclining to brown, an aquiline nose, and a counten- 
ance whose pale gravity was tempered with great sweetness of expres- 
sion. In addition to these advantages of person, and to what in female 
estimation was perbaps a still greater charm,—his reputation for enter- 
prise and bravery, he was remarkably eloquent, and spoke with the frank- 
ness that belongs to constitutional courage, and the ardour which an ex- 
quisite sense of beauty, moral and physical, kindles on the tongue.” 


Several of his love-letters to Ebba are preserved. Mr. Chapman, in 
quoting them, remarks that they are not fair tests of his eloquence. To 
persons not concerned, love-letters, he says, are like dancers to lookers- 
on, who shut their ears to the music. However, here is one of them.— 

“ Noble Lady ! my heart’s dearest of all the world, your kind letter 
has come to hand, trom which I perceive that you have submitted my re- 
quest to your father’s decision, with which answer I must needs be con- 
tent, and, in thanking you for it, pray God that He will constrain your 
heart constantly to remember me, and that it may never swerve from me, 
and that you will think of the true love which I have borne you, and 
that I may never hear or read again that I must think of you no more. 
Rather may God be entreated both by you and me to bring about that 
day which will console me, and be welcome, I hope, to you. To whose 
om and almighty protection I commit you, and myself to your 
noble and true heart ; remaining as long as I live, my heart’s dearest 
lady, your true and faithful kinsman, G. E. A. B.” 


The Queen-mother and Oxenstiern ri rously op 
posed this marriage, 
and Gustavus, not being an Griental ovhise or a Tudor, fenced with their 
Opposition instead of breaking through it. He wrote to Ebba, saying he 
Waited for an answer from bis motber, “ good or bad,” and declaring, 
{ remain steadfast to you, my all-dearest, above all other women.” 
Which was precisely what he did not do. From his Russiam camp he 
sent Ebba a most fervent adjuration, with “ that little flower which the 
Germans call Forget-me-Not,” and “9 bundred thousand good nights,”’ 
et after mollifying his mother and his Chancellor, a certain Margare 
ani Pretty daughter of the Dutch merchant, Cabelien, stole into the shrine 
the “all-dearest” Bbba, and gave her reason to withdraw her confi- 


dence in the royal eoldier’s faith. She herself 
Roble and disinterested girl, who might sincerel appears to have been a 


love is not for your 


say, “ God, who knows 


my heart, knows that my ajesty’s rank, which God 





t, | own, he thanks him for declaring that the British Government has no 


forbid!” Had her attachment been venal, it would have looked another 

way, when the King broke his pledge; but 

“in vain Gastavus, in the most touching terms—love if not nature in- 

spired him with poetry—implored to be eeatves. The Queen had found 

in bis inconstancy a power of dissuasion far more effectual than all her 
revious harshness ; and ia the year 1617 succeeded in betrothing Ebba 

- - to James de la Gardie, to whom she was married on Midsummer- 
ay, 1618.” 


This Gardie was the brave but slothfal soldier alluded to in the Fin- 
nish epigram :— 
The summer's drought and glow, 
The winter’s cold and rains, 
They pass away—but James the slow 
Remains ! 


Gustavus then married the daughter of the Elector of Brandenburg, but 
e union was far from being so happy as that of Vasa with his gentle 
and beautiful Margaret. 


‘The fault of Maria Eleonora as a wife was, that she loved her lord not 
wisely, but too well. The chancellor said, she loved him ad fastidium 
usque , and this with the jealousies natural to a love ro inordinate ; and 
the capriciousness of au indulged beauty may, we can easily conceive, 
have made up no emall amount of domestic unhappiness, Still some ex- 
travagance of passion for such a husband is a weakness not to be harshly 
dealt with. His death changed it into a heartfelt and lasting sorrow ; 
and of all the scenes which afford a repose amid the stirring events of 
those times, few are more pleasing than that in which we see the widow 
and first love of Gustavus mingling, as it were, their tears over his grave, 
and the Queen promising to Ebba Brahé, in whose gentle heart she well 
knew the past could never be wholly obliterated, together with her own 
portrait, a likeness of him who bad been so dear to both.” 

Hoc malum domesticum, as Oxenstiern called it, was recounted by 
Gustavus Adolphus, near the close of his life, among the evil variations 
of bis fortane. He bad a peacefal kingdom, faithful servants, briliiant 
successes in war, and then, said he, there came ‘‘a counterpoise-’’— Re- 
view of Chapman’s History of Gustavus Adolphus. 


———— 


OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


The subjoined article appeared in editorial type, but not as an editorial 
article, in the London Times of the 21st ult. It is probably from the 
pen of Sir Henry Bulwer. 


The enlistment question is practically disposed of. The United States’ 
Government bas acknowledged the satisfactory nature of the explana 
tions made by that of this country ; it has, however, raised a persoual 
quarrel with four of Her Majesty’s agents, and dismissed them from their 
fanctions within the Republic ; and our Government has still allowed Mr. 
Dallas to remain, in order to negotiate with him (he having for the first 
time now received powers for such negotiation) respecting the affairs of 
Central America. A right comprehension of those affairs, and of the 
treaty which has been made, since President Pierce’s accession to power, 
the groundwork for discussing them, is, consequently, of interest at this 
moment. Now, the affairs of Central America may be divided under two 
heads—those which exist independently of the treaty of 1850—those 
which are connected with that treaty. During the last 80 years the 
English have been established in Belize ; and during the last century and 
a half (with a short interregnum) on the Mosquito coast, as protectors of 
the Mosquito Indians. A question arises how far they have during the 
last half century gone beyond any rights which they derived from treaties 
with Spain, by which treaties they were bound in 1783 and 1786. The 
only matter, however, to be solved here, as far as the United States are 
concerned, is whether the Government of that country can, without a 
very hostile and meddling spirit, interfere with matters which are not 
matters between it and Great Britain, but between Great Britain and 
another Power. 

With regard to the treaty of 1850 the case is different ; its engagements 
are direct between the two Governments of Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States; and their consequences, whatever those consequences are, 
must be abided by. The first questions here to inquire are,—What was 
the use of the treaty which created these engagements? Was it called 
for? What were its objects, and how should it be interpreted in reference 
to those objects? Its necessity and purpose were these :—At the moment 
when it was made Great Britain was pledged on one side to protect the 
Moequito territory (ia which was iocladed the mouth of the river San 
Juan) against Nicaragua ; and the United States were equally pledged 
to protect and defend the whole of the river San Juan (including that 
portion which ran through the Mosquito territory) for Nicaragua. It 
only remained for the American company which had a grant from Nica- 
ragua of the navigation of the river San Juan to commence the opera- 
tions which it has since carried on, and by favour of which the American 
emigration to California has of late years been taking place, in order to 
bring the two Governments of Great Britain and the United States into 
open conflict. It was an urgent object, consequently, to prevent this 
conflict. Another object was to effect a canal communication between 
the two oceans, which communication could not be made unless by an 
agreement between Great Britain and the United States with respect to 
its construction through the territory claimed by the one party for Nica- 

ua, by the other for the Mosquitoes. 

hese two objects were effected by the treaty of 1850, without which 
war would at that time have ensued, and all probability of a ship canal 
been defeated. Such were the reasoas for which the treaty in question 
was made. What is the cause for the differences which have now arisen 
out of that treaty? The two Governments having agreed upon a policy 
for protecting all communications by ship canal or railway through the 
isthmus of Central America, wished to agree also as to a policy for re- 
stricting themselves in such a manner as would prevent either from ex- 
ercising an exclusive influence over that isthmus. To effect this it was 
necessary to choose some form of words which should express how the 
two Governments in question were to be restricted. It has been said at 
various times that Sir Henry Bulwer selected the words that were em- 
ployed with a view of what our brethren in the United States call “ being 
too sharp” for Mr. Clayton, or that Mr. Clayton had selected them for 
the same amicable and candid purpose towards our Minister and our 
country. The fallacy of these observations is best shown by pointing out 
that the words in questiou were not originated either by Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, or by Mr. Clayton, but selected from a letter addressed by Mr. Law- 
rence, some three or four months before the treaty was negotiated, to 
Lord Palmerston. The reasons for this selection are obvious. Lord Pal- 
merston had assented to the principle which Mr, Lawrence had used the 
words in question to assert; and thus the gentlemen who were making 
a treaty in Washington knew that the expressions used for purpose of con- 
veying the meaning of the two Governments on a very delicate question 
had already been used in London by the American Minister, and bad 
received the assent of the British Government. 

This part of the affair is of paramount importance, because all parties 
must admit that the United States’ Government, in selecting words to 
express a particular idea from an American State paper addressed by 
their own Minister then residing at the Court of St. James’s to the British 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, must have meant those words to 
convey in the treaty the meaning they had conveyed in the document 
from which they were extracted. What were these words, and what sense 
did Mr. Lawrence mean them to convey? On this hinges the whole dis- 

ute. Mr. Lawrence asked Lord Palmerston if the Government of Great 

titain *“‘ intended to occupy or colonize any portion of the Mosquito 
coast or of Central America.’’ Lord Palmerston replied that Great Bri- 
tain did not intend to oecupy or colonize any portion of the Mosquito 
coast or any part of Central America.” 

When one person inquires of another whether he intends to do a thing, 
it is clear that he does not then think that that person has done it. It is 
therefore to be presumed, simply from the phrase above quoted, that Mr. 
Lawrence at that time did not consider that Great Britain had done any 
of those things to which he referred when he asked the British Govern- 
ment if it intended to do them. But, to show the force of this expres- 
sion more clearly, it is necessary to show the sense that Mr. Lawrence 
attached, first, to the word “ occupy ;”’ secondly, to the term “ Ceatral 
America. 

Now, the invariable sense given to this word, “occupy,” when one 
nation speaks of a territory not its own, is a military one. Thus the 
allies * occupied” France by their armies and garrisons after the peace 
of 1815; Austria “occupied” Tuseany a year or two since; France “ oc- 
cupies” Rome at this moment. Mr. Lawrence, moreover, makes it evi- 
dent that he did use the word “ occupy” in this military sense ; for in 
acknowledging Lord Palmeraton’s communication, written in reply to his 


intention to “ establish military posts” on the Mosquito coast or any 
part of Central America. Now, we bad no military posts in Mosquitia 
at the time of the treaty. This explains why Mr. Lawrence asked whe- 





say in reply we have not. On this fact really reste the Mosquito ques- 
tion, for the right of protecting the Mosquito Indians never was abol 
ate treaty, nor ever alluded to, and remains as it stood previous to the 


But the most important term on which explanation is required is 
“Central America.” When Mr. Lawrence asked Lord Palmerston if the 
Government intended to occupy or colonize any part of Central America 
he knew of our possessions, occupation, and colonization of Belize. He 
could not therefore have meant to comprehend Belize within the term 
“ Central America.” The beet authority, however, on this point is Mr. 
Clayton, who stated in the Senate that it would be as r e@ to con- 
tend that California was in Central America as that the settlement of 
Belize was within Central America. He says, and says justly, the term 
“ Central America” has always been considered by the pai States as 
merely expressing the five Central American States—Guaatemala, Hon- 
daras (Spanish), San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, Apything 
beyond these is not in Central America ; whereas British Honduras, or 
the — tee a is prewe ae in Mexico, and the British Govern- 
ment has actually treated concerning it with Mexico since the tion 
of that State from the mother panty. — 

Thus, then, the words of Mr. Lawrence, and the explanation of 
words by Mr. Clayton, both set the question of Belize at rest as far as 
treaty of 1850 is concerned. Mr. Lawrence’s words show that he did: 
deem that our actual possession of Belize could be considered as interfer- 
ing with bis question as to whether we intended to “occupy” or hold any 

rtion of Central America ; and Mr. Clayton’s words show that this was 

use Belize was not in Central America. 

The only remaining question in debate relates to the Bay Islands. 
These were formally occupied or colonized in 1850. We have done so 
siace. There were, however, prior to 1850, as the United States’ Govern- 
ment knew, British settlers upon them. If these Islands are fairly with- 
in Central America, although we might carry on an argument as to their 
being ery pve of Belize, it would not egy be worth our while to 
do so. Bat if it cannot be shown that any Central American State hasa 
bear and indisputable {right to them, then Great Britain has the best 

g 

Such is the real state of the Central American question at this moment. 
If it is asked what interest we have in those rights we defend, and whe- 
ther it is sufficient to induce us to go to war in support of them, it must 
frankly be admitted that our only great interest is the preservation of 
our honour. Belize might be given up without seriously damaging our 
empire, and the B.y Islands also. In protecting the Indians in Mosqui- 
tia we have no interest but thatof acting with fidelity and bomen A 
and vindicating that national character of which we have boasted in 
every treaty we have made for suppressing the slave trade. But honour, 
and a character for justice, and a tenacity of its just rights constitate the 
best property of a nation, They cannot be resigned without 
tion, and whether the loss of empire or the loss of anything else degrades 
@ nation, it is a matter of indifference ; the nation sinks that is degraded. 
Moreover, by a constant policy of concession a State nourishes @ con- 
stant policy of aggression in other States. It would be better to con- 
cede at once everything that can be conceded than to concede sach things 
gradually and bit by bit ; for such policy knows no peace. We cannot, 
therefore, concefle to the United States what they cannot justly demand ; 
and the spirit in which their demands have been made does anything but 
invite such concession. 

What, then, can we do to end these troublesome disputes one way or 
the other? To abrogate the treaty of 1850 would not, as some have sup- 
posed, diminish—it would only increase our difficulties ; for previous to 
the treaty we had pretentions more extensive and more vehemently dis- 
puted by the United States than those which the treaty left us. Our sim- 
ple and straightforward course is this :—To throw aside all past corres- 
pondence and make a friendly proposal to the United States, consistent 
with all we have hitherto done and stated, but as consistent as we can 
make it with American interests. To be clear :—we should propose, first, 
to make the town now called Greytown, at the mouth of the Rivet San 
Juan, a free and independent town ; secondly, to assign a legitimate ex- 
tent of territory to the Mosquito Indians, and place them equally ander 
our protection and that of the United States ; or, if the manner in which 
the United States persist in viewing Indians is not compatible with our 
own, let the United States point out any other mede of > mene 
these Indians which does not grant any exclusive rights or — to 
Great Britain. Thirdly, let us leave the real condition and posi of 
the Bay Islands to arbitrators. Fourthly, let us declare that we do not 
extend our possessions in British Honduras beyond their limits in 1850, 
and claim from the United States a recognition of those possessions as 
they existed in 1850. A proposal of this kind would probably terminate 
the negotiations. If it did not, the United States must desire a quarrel 
with us; and we must brave that quarrel, for it would be equally 
ignominious and useless to attempt to escape from it. 


a 


THE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


How it is viewed by certain British Statesemen—Mr. Disraeli’s 
Expostulation. 


The frequent recurrence of questions of this kind—of misunderstand - 
ings in our relations with the United States—must impress upon every gen™ 
tleman the expediency of treating them with the utmost mrsva A me 
aad in a spirit of the utmost forbearance. The noble lord who has 
addressed the House has touched very lightly indeed upon the immediate 
cause of the retirement of Her Majesty’s Minister from Washin I 
was glad to be reminded by the noble lord that, in so far as the Govern- 
ment of the United States was @ncerned, that could not be looked u 
as a complete rupture of diplomatic relations. But I could not help feel- 
ing that it was my duty at this moment to say that, although the Go- 
vernment of the United States has drawn a distinction between the con- 
duct of Mr. Crampton and the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, I 
trust the House of Commons will not follow that example. [Cheers]. I 
was glad to hear that the noble lord did not by his autbority sanction 
this distinction. I am perfectly willing to accept as it has been ex- 
pressed the statement of Mr. Marcy—that, so far as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is concerned, the Government of the United States is com- 
pletely satisfied with the explanation respecting the conduct of Mr. Cramp- 
ton, and that of Her Majesty’s consuls, with regard to the recruiting in 
the States; but I am quite sure that the House will not adopt the dis- 
tinction which the United States Government bas made upon that subject. 
It will hold Her Majesty’s Government responsible, and will not in a 
moment of extreme difficulty, if not of peril, announce to this country, to 
Europe and to America that the House of Commons is prepared to sa 
that Her Majesty’s Minister at Washington—an individual who, at al 1 
events, attempted to do his duty to his Sovereiga and to his country, and 
who has apparently acted upon the instructions of his superiors—is to be 
made the scapegoat of diplomatic sins. [Hear, hear.] i have expressed 
myself ill if 1 have seemed to offer any opinion upon the conduct of the 
Government. This is not the occasion on which I would express such an 
opiuion, but I wish to guard myself against being supposed to accept 
without demur the distinction which the United States Government has 
made between the conduct of Mr. Crampton and that of Her Majesty’s 
Government in this matter. 

I mast distinguish between the two questions which have so much in- 
terested this country and the United States. Following the example of 
the noble lord (Palmerston), I am not about to enter into a discussion 
upon either of these subjects ; but I must, to prevent misuoderstanding 
of the opinions which I wish to represent, be allowed to make one or two 
observations. Whatever may be its ultimate decision upoo these ques- 
tions, I wish that the House of Commons would take this opportunity of 
inquiriog calmly what is the cause of these painful and trequently re- 
curring misunderstandings with a country between which and ourselves 
there ought to be such constant sympatby and such cordial alliance. Sir, 
it is impossible to suppose that the recruiting, or the mode ia which it 
was conducted, especially after the apologies which were offered ‘By the 
Government, can really be the cause of the misuoderstandiog which has 
unhappily occurred. I want to know why the United States Govern- 
ment, even admitting their cause to be a good one, is so prompt, if not 
eager, to insist upon immediate reparation? It will be well if we take 
this opportunity—I do not mean this evening, but before these great 
questions are settled—of arriving at some defiaite resalt upon this poiat. 
lt would be wise if Eogland would at last recogaize that the United 
States, like all the great countries of Europe, have a policy, and that 
they have a right to have a policy. I observe in the pa which 
have been laid upon the table of the house, that the American Mi- 
nister who is here commenced his communications with Her Majesty’s 
Government by saying that he thought it right to announce that the Pre- 
sident had adopted the Monroe doctrine as the foundation of bis system 
of government. Now, Sir, the Monroe doctrine is one which, with great 
respect to the Government of the United States, is not, in my opinion, 
suited to the age ia which we live. The increase in the means of commu- 





ther we intended to have them ; and the United States’ Government may 





therefore fairly ask if we have them. The British Government would 


nication between Earope and America have made one great family of 
the Governments of the world, and that system of government which, ia- 
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stead of enlarging, would restrict the diplomatic relations between those 
two quarters of the globe is a system which is not adapted to this age. In 
making that observation, however, I would say that it would be wise in 
England not to regard with the extreme jealousy with which ebe has hi- 
therto looked upon it, any extension of the territory of the United States 
beyond the bounds which were originally fixed to it. I hold that that is 
not @ good policy which is founded on the idea that we should regard 
with extreme jealousy the so-called “aggressive” spirit of the United 
Stater. [Hear, hear.] I am of opinion that the treaty concluded by 
Lord Ashburton was one of the wisest diplomatic ects that has been per- 
formed in modern times, at least in this country [hear, hear]; that it 
was the indication of a sound and liberal policy, and tbat those who op- 
pose it are the supporters of a policy which is regarded by the Govern- 
ment of the United States as one hostile to the legitimate development of 
their power. [Hear, bear.) Moreover, I am persuaded that it is the be- 
lief on the part of the United States that the British Government is ani- 
mated by such sentiments in their regard which has exeited the feeling 
that has seized upon the enlistment question as a means of expressing 
their dissatisfaction and distrust. [Hear, hear.] 

It is through no desire to introduce controversial questions on the pre- 
rent occasion that I venture to offer these remarks [hear, hear], but sim- 
ply because I wish to remind the House that such is the feeling which 
—_ in America [hear]; and that, ifit is always to be impressed upon 

gland that she is to regard every expansion of the United States as an 
act detrimental to her interest and hostile to her power, we sball be pur- 
suing @ course which will not prevent that expansion on the part of the 
States, but which will involve this country in struggles that may prove 
of the most disastrous character. [Hear, hear.] 1 remember what ex- 
treme jealousy existed a few years ago in this House in consequence of 
the Senet of California by the United States. [Hear.] That was an 
event h was looked forward to with the gravest alarm, and one from 
which the most calamitous results were anticipated. Have any of those 

loomy forebodings been realized? [Hear.] I would ask the House how 
the balance of power has been injured by the conquest of California 

by America [hear, hear], and whether there is any event since the disco- 
very of America which has contributed more materially to the wealth 
and, through the wealth, to the power of this couatry than the develop- 
ment of the rich resources of California by means of the United States? 
{Hear.} These things are worthy of consideration ; for, believe me, sooner 


or later we sball have to adopt clear and definite opinions on this subject ; | POS 


and, indeed, I cannot hesitate to express my belief that if sounder views 
with respect to it bad prevailed in this country, the Government might 
not have felt themselves justified in taking a course with regard to the 
enlistment question which, whatever may be its immediate consequences, 
certainly has not terminated in a manner flattering to the honour of the 
nation or grateful to the feelings of any class of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
(Hear, hear]. These are the two points to which the noble lord to whom 
we are indebted for this discussion has particularly referred. For my 
own part, I look on all that bas happened with regard to the enlistment 
question as indicative of the distrust which prevails in the United States, 
and which has its origin in the conviction that the policy of this country 
is hostile to the legitimate development of their power. It is my opinion 
that all that America has fairly a right toexpectshe may obtain, without 
injary either to Europe in general or to England in ,particular [hear], 
and that it is the business of a stateeman to recognize the necessity of an 
increase in her power, and at the same time to make her understand that 
she will most surely accomplish all the objects she proposes to herself by 
recognizing those principles of international law [hear] which in civi- 
lized commanities have always been upheld [hear], and to impress upon 
her that, instead of vaunting that she will build her greatness on the 
Monroe doctrine, which is the doctrine of isolation, she should seek to at- 


tain it by deferring to the public law of Europe, and by allowing her | P 


destiny to be regulated by the same bigh principles of policy which all 
nations which have great destinies to accomplish have invariably recog- 
nized. [Cheers.]— Speech in the House of Commons, June 16. 
’ aS 
THE GREAT BOAT RACE AT HALIFAX, N.S. 

The long expected match between the famous carsmen of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia took place on Thursday, the 26th ult , when the 
latter came off victors, reversing the result of their last contest, seven 
years ago. The Halifax Morning Chronicle of that same date published 
a second edition, giving this spirited account of the affair. 

After an interval of nearly seven years, as will be seen by the two 
preceding articles, descriptive of the triumph of our noble and generous 
rivals, the St. John boatmen, on the 10th of October, 1849, we feel proud 
to announce to the world that Nova Scotia has recovered her lost laurels, 
and that “ Old Chebucto” has regained its original position, viz., the van 
in aquatic sports. The boat race on the 26th of Jane, 1856, is a great 
triumph to the Province at large. The victory was won by a gallant 
band pitted against foemen worthy of their steel. The manly and hoa- 
ourable charecter of the St. John boatmen is too well known on this con- 
tinent to require any “bush” at our hands. But we must hasten on to 
dezcribe the last great Boat race. 

The morning was overcast, with a gentle breeze from the S.W., and the 
surface of our peerless harbour was as smooth as the most fastidious 
oaremen could have wished. The weather was in fact so favourable to 
the rowers as to leave no reason for the slightest complaint. Shortly be- 
fore 10 o’clock, A.M., Her Majesty’s Naval Yard was kindly thrown open 
by His Excellency Rear-Admiral Arthur Fanshawe, C.B., and thousands 
of citizens were thus enabled to witness the start and termination of this 
exciting struggle. The Observatory Hill was crowded with spectators, 
who held thesr breath as the rival ts drew in abreast on the star- 
board-side of Pyramus, Receiving ship.—The harbour was studded with 
shipping of all classes from ithe huge Boscawen, with her fine Band play- 
ing on the quarter deck, to the tiny ballastman who had quitted his 
avocation and crept up to the Dockyard to see the great race of the sea- 
son. F. Passaw, Esq., acted on behalf of the Halifax boat, and 
—— Bodie, Esq., Master of the flag ship, was on hand to see fair play to 
the Newbrunswickers. 

We subjoin the particulars of the start, termination and time of the 
contest as kept on board Boscawen, 70, We know the report to be cor- 
rect in every particular. 

H. M. 8. 
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Halifax Boat Winner. 
St. John Boat came in to the goal exactly 9 seconds behind. 

There could not possibly have been a fairer or a better start. The St. 
Jobn men wore white shirts and the Halifax men were dressed in blue 
ditto. The men were in tip-top condition and their respective boats were 
eee pictures. The Halifax boat is named the Quick Step, but the St. 
obn ditto bas no name, and as ehe bas been beaten, will probably never 
have any other than Disowned. The Quick Step is a twenty-nine feet 
boat, beautifully modelled and her floor extends over nearly the entire 
length. The St. John boat is at least ten feet longer, and is really a very 
handsome thing. But to a practised eye it did not take more than hali- 
a-dozen strokes to prove that she had not the same life in her that Quick 
Step poseesses. The St. John boat was pulled by Edward Welsh, bow 
oar, John Morris, John Coyle, midship, and Dennis Morris, stroke oar.— 
The Halifax men comprised Tom Beazeley, bow oar, Dick Beazley, Fitz- 
gerald, midsbip, and Holland, stroke oar. The boats got away in capital 
style as above, the Halifax gig having the in-ehore or starboard side, go- 
ing down the harbour. She drew gradually away from her antagonist, 
rounded George’s Island slightly ia advance, returned to the winning 
t in the eame position, and won the race by about four or five lengths. 

he race was most handsomely contested, the rowing being really fault- 
lees on both sides, and the distance, say five and a half miles, was accom- 
a in less time than that of any other boat we have ever seen or read 


There was a vast deal of honest enthusiasm manifested by the crowds 
assembled on the wharves of the city, in the Dockyard, and on board the 
shipping lying in the stream, as the race was progressing. All classes of 
the community forsook their ordinary avocatione, for the time being, to 
witness the contest. The time for distance is the shortest on record, and 
it can be safely relied upon, as it was carefully kept on board the flag- 
ship under the immediate superintendence of His Excellency the Admi- 
ral. It would not be going too far to say that the race to-day was the 
very best that ever took place in the wide world. Large sums of money 
have changed hands on the result. The St. Joho boat was the favourite 
with the funcy, and many of those who think themselves very knowing 
have been very badly sold by the issue of this affair. To James Pryor, 
Eeq., of this city, belongs the credit of constructing the winning boat. 
After careful study that gentleman built two boats, named respectively 
St. Patrick and Quickstep, and the latter being tound superior to the 
other was selected to run the race. Mr. Pryor is entitled to the thanks 
of every Nova Scotian for bis laudable exertions to recover their lost lau- 


rels in aquatic matters. The crew who pulled in the winning boat are 
paragons of excellence in rowing, a machine wound up to go thirty-twe 
minutes fourteen seconds could not possibly have performed more admi- 
rably ; and we trust that Halifax will present them with some appro- 
priate testimonial. 

Bat, after all, the credit of having beaten the Newbrunswickers is 
justly due to themselver. It is they who first taught us how to both 
build and row a boat. It would be the height of injustice not to own up 
the corn in this particular. They are generous rivals and have earned 
our respect and esteem. What they omitted in 1849 our fellows should 
now do, viz., to challenge the world for a boat race, and follew it up in 
all the great parts of Europe and America. 


Unable to copy the two articles alluded to by the Chronicle in the 
opening passage of the above, we cannot pass by the closing paragraph 
of the latter of them. They appeared, remember, in 1849, just after 
Halifax had been beaten, and the words quoted are remarkable for their 
good sense and good humour. 


We intend to say a few words, bye and bye, to our young fellows, as to 
the best method that can be adopted to recover our lost position in Boat 
racing. We are all in capital humour to diecuss this grave question 
calmly and dispassionately.—There are three things that must be done 
without delay. We mast first learn how to build a boat ; then we must 
learn bow to pull her; and finally we must, if possible, lick the New- 
branswickers, 


In conclusion, as Boston has a match pending with St. John, N. B., 
why can’t we, friends and connections of the Colonists, back the men 
of the latter, or their victorious antagonists, against New York. We oar- 
selves will cheerfully contribute towards making up a purse, on behalf 
of a picked crew from either of the two Provinces, if either will chal- 
lenge the New York boatmen. 

—— 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Population increases prodigiously fast in London. For the week ead- 
ing the 2lst ult., the official returns give only 1027 deaths from all causes, 
and 1572 births—The Lincoln Town Council have taken up the pro- 
1 for a monument to Sir John Frankiio and his comrades, —It is 
said that the Russians have destroyed the fortifications of Kars and Is- 
mail before abandoning them, under the Treaty of Peace.——The Stock- 
holm obituary records the death, in his 89th year, of Mr. Brandstrom, first 
valet de chambre to Gustavus III, who was near to the side of that mo- 
narch when he was murdered by Ankerstrom at a masked ball, on the 
night of the 15th of March, 1792——The 20th of August is named as 
the day for the dispatch of the first vessel of the Liverpool, Newfound- 
land, and Halifax Steam Navigation Co.—The City Police of London 
are taking active proceedings against persons keeping houses where bet- 
ting on horse-races is practiced._——Count de Tocqueville, father of M. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, member of the French Academy, has just expired, 
at the age of 92, in his chateau of Claroix, in the Oise. The deceased 
was son-in-law of M. de Malesherbes, and had filled high public functions. 
He wrote, at the age of 80 years, a philosophical history of Louis XV., 
and another work on Louis XVI.——A Patent Machiue Boot and Shoe 
Company is announced in London ; capital, £120,000. It is formed to 
carry out Mr. Bernard’s invention, which is now in working order, a fac- 
tory existing which can turn out 200 pairs of boots and shoes per day. 
——The whole of the crew of the Hymen hove been rescued from the Rif 
pirates by the Queen’s steamers frte/ and Retribution, sent to their aid 
from Gibraltar. The Hymen drove ashore, and went to pieces, after the 
irates had abandoned her.——Mr. John Carden, who is at present in 
prison for attempting to carry offa wealthy Kaglish heiress, is candidate 
for the seat in Parliament of James Sadlier, who, it is supposed, must 
resign from his proved connection with his brother’s fraude.—A para- 
graph has been going the rounds, to the effect that a deplorable duei has 
been fought at Valencia between the Vice-Consul of Eogland and an offi- 
cer of the Staff. The former was run through the body with a small 
sword, and little hope remained of saving bis life. The officer was like- 
wise wounded, but slightly. It may be satisfactory to eome of our read- 
ers to know that the Vice-Consul above-named is not an Eogiishman, but 
a resident Spaniard, I. M. Peyrolon.—Some 30,000 persons assembled 
on the Heath at Leeds on Sunday afternoon, the 15th alt., to listen to the 
music of a band; they behaved with great propriety during the perform- 
ance, and then quietly dispersed.c—A subscription has been opened at 
Halifax to make arrangements for having a band on Skircoat Moor on 
the Sunday evenings during the summer. Ia the Lordon Parks, the sub- 
scription concerts continue.——-The Abbé Michon, a Catholic priest of 
Paris, has published a pamphlet to demonstrate that the Pope ought to 
renounce all secolar authority and remove to Jerusalem, there to preside 
over the Christian church——-Mr. Macaulay has undertaken to write the 
life of Samuel Johngon for the forthcoming volume of the “ Edinbargh 
Encyclopedia” of Adam and Charles Black.—-—-Last week it was for- 
mally announced that Russia could not supply grain to any part of Ea- 
rope, this seasop. At present the accounts tend directly the other way. 
——A singular court-martial is at present being held in the Castle of 
Edinburgh. It would appear that Sir R. Clifton had used some improper 
language to Ensign Roberts, of the 22d Regt., which Roberts bad not taken 
proper stept to resent, and for this he is on trial by the military authorities. 
——The Bank of Poland has ordered 1,000 cwt. of guarzo from the house of 
Messrs. Gibbs, in London, for distribution to the landed proprietors and 
farmers at cost price. The guano is to be shipped to Danzig, whence it 
will be brought up the Vistula, in river barges ——-There has been a 
strike amongst the Railway porters and clerks at Liverpool. The North- 
western Company procured substitutes, and dismissed the insurgeute.-— 
The German journals announce that Baron Marie de Weber, son of the 
great composer, possesses the manuecript of an opera by his father which 
has never been published. It is entitled “‘ Peter Schnoll.””——The Queen 
holds alooffrom Lumley’s “ Queen’s Theatre,” notwithstanding the at- 
tractions of Piccolomini and Wagner.——On the 3d a disastrous hail 
storm fell at La Chute, Lower Canada, which has done a very great da- 
mage to the crops, buildings, fences, &c.——It has been determined by the 
town and University authorities of Cambridge to present the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Patteron with a piece of plate, as a testimony of regard and grati- 
tude towards him for his able and impartial ajudication in the disputes 
between the two bodies. The testimonial is to cost 300 guineas——_The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel was celebrated in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral recently.—_—Le Pays of June 19 announce that Spain has ac- 
cepted the friendly intervention of France, in order to remove the difficul- 
ties existing between Spain and Mexico.—Prestonfield House, near 
Edinburgh, the seat of Sir W. Dick Cunyngham, was entered lately b 
burglars. They were however beaten and frightened off, without mu 
booty.——The Duke of Augustenburg is reported to have declined 
the offer of the sovereignity of the Principalities on the Czur’s putting 
the question tophim.——At the Imperial baptiem in Parie, the Empress 
was in white over a blue slip. Her veil was attached by a dia- 
dem, brilliants, valued at fifteen miliion francs——The sheds at 
the dry docks, at Montreal, belonging to the Grand Trunk Railroad 
Company were destroyed by fire on Monday night; one of the 
sheds was filled with merchandise.—-A movement is making in Scot- 
land to ereet a coloesal monument to the memory of William Wallace. 
——It is announced in Belgiom that a Company is about to be estab- 
lished for the Conquest of China, and its occupation! Journalists notic- 
ing the echeme are puzzled to determine whether it is, or is not, a quiz. 
——tThe famous old Belle Sauvage inn, Ludgate Hill, London, is to be 
pulled down forthwith——The Gazette Musicale, announces the ap- 
pearance, at the Schauspiel-Haus, Berlin, of Herr Carl Sontag, “ brother 
of the celebrated singer.”” Can there be a mistake in the statement of 
the relationship, and was the début a musical or a dramatic one ?—— 
Bayard Taylor sailed for Liverpool,in the 4sia,on Wednesday. He 
proposes to pass next winter in Lapland ——The Kingston Whig states 
that the feud existing between the two bodies of Orangemen in Ganads, 
a feud that has long been a reproach to the Protestant faith, exists no 
longer. The two Grand Lodges met recently, under their respective 
Grand Masters, and came to an amicable arrangement.—— While the tra- 
velling Russians are pouring over the Prasso-Russian frontier, there is a 
stream of French invading the Czar’s territory, teachers, dancingmas- 
tere, cooks, actors, artistes of all sorts-——Mr. Ten Broeck, of sporting 
celebrity, has carried to England three American race-horses, for the 
purpose of contesting the laurles of the Turf. The three are, Lecomte, 
Prior, and the filly Prioress——The Cleveland (Ohio) Plaindealer 
states that the Tehuantepec route is about to be undertaken and com- 
pleted. This is by far the most important of our items of this day— 
The London Times is hard upon Prince Albert editorially, touching the 
cite of the new British National Gallery. The question itself has not 
much interest at this distance ; but the fact is novel at least——Sir W. 
Don has been acting in Edinburgh.—Louis Napoleon has so far made 
amends for his spoliation of the Orleans family, as to propose paying to 
each of the daughters of Louis Philippe, or their heirs,an allowance of 
200,000 francs——=—Morning sittings bave commenced in the House of 








Commons, from which it is inferred that the days of the Session are num- 
bered—-The Government plan in referenee to the road across St. Jame’s- 
park has been finally adopted—a road opening near Marlborough House, 
and a foot suspension-bridge across the ornamental water. 


OvFiclaL ANBOUNCEMEN?T 19 Favour ov Du. Ras —Admiralty, June 
24.—In reference to the announcement contained inthe London Gazette 
of the 22d January, 1856, that the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
would proceed within three months from that date to adjudicate upon the 
claim preferred by Dr. James Rae, under the third paragraph of their 
Proclamation of the 7th of March, 1850, by which the sum of £10,000 was 
offered to any party or parties, who, in the jadgment of the Board of Ad- 
miralty, should firet succeed in ascertaining the fate of the expedition un- 
der the command of Sir John Franklin, and that all persons who by vir- 
tue of such Proclamation deemed themselves entititled to the whole or 
any part of the reward in question, must prefer their claim within sueb 

e— 

The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty hereby declare that they 
have duly considered all claims preferred by persons deeming themselves 
entitled under euch Proclamation to the said rewards therein specified, 
and have determined Dr. James Rae to be entited, on bebalf of himeelf 
and companions in his expedition, to the reward of £10,000 under the 


the terms of the third paragraph of sach Proclamation as aforesaid.— 
London Gazette, June 24, 


Tus New Equesraus Staros oy Wasemotos, um Union Squars, 
N. Y.—The weight of the horse and rider is about four and a half tons, 
distributed as follows :-—The plinth, 2,000 Ibs.; horse, 2,700; the rider 
add other parts, 3,800. The combination of metals is as follows :—88 
_ of copper, with 9 of tin, 2 of zino, and 1 of lead,. The body of the 

orse was Castin one piece, and the thickness of the metal avera 
— of an inch. It was cast at Ames’ foundry in Chicopee, 

38. 

The group is fourteen feet in height, and is mounted upon a granite 
pedestal of equal height. The statne faces toward the West. The Pater 
Patrie is represented sitting in the saddle attired in the Coatinental uni- 
form. His head is uncovered and his right arm extended as if he was 
about to speak. The artist has modelled the face from Houdon’s bust, 
which was modelled from Washiogton’s person. Mr. Hoadon came from 
France in 1785, and reached Mount Vernon on the 34 of October of that 

ear. He spent two weeks at that place. The work was modelled whea 

ashington was in bis fifty-fourth year. 

The work has cost £30,000, which eum was subscribed by the follow- 
ing named gentlemen :—W. B. Astor, A. Belmont, J. Bridge, I. Bell, Jr., 
J. Brown, E. K. Collins, W. Chamberlain, R. F. Carman, H. A. Coit, Wm. 
W. De Forest, B. H. Field, H. Fish, S. Grosvenor, J. Grosvenor, B. 
Graves, M. H. Grinnell, S. 8S. Howland, W. G. Hant, J. Q. Jones, S. 
Knapp, J. G. King, J. Little, C. M. Leupp, E. B. Little, P. Lorillard, J. 
Lenox, A. Mount, S. 8. Mitchil), D. S. Miller, R. B. Minturn, C. H. Mar- 
shall, Wm. C. Rhinelander, R. O. Williams, N. Robinson, G. Stuyvesant, 
C. Smith, U. J. Smith, J. Sturges, M. Taylor, R. L. Taylor, W. Wetmore, 
W. Whitewright, Jr. A. H. Ward, J. D. Wolf, W. B Wilmerding. 

The artist ie Mr. Heary K. Brown, Brooklyn. 





THoss “ ApprrionaL Psoors” sgaixsy Ma. Cramprom.—The “ addi 
tional proofs” consist of a number of affidavits, chiefly made by Ger- 
mane mixed up in the recruiting business. They do not afford any direct 
evidence implicating Mr. Crampton ; but they show that persons were 
employed and paid by British agents in the United States to induce 
men to leave that country for the express purpose of enlisting in the 
British army to serve against Russia. They also show that Hertz was a 
swindler and forger ; that Strobel was a Russian agent: and that other 
approvers were more or less in communication with the Russian off- 
cialea—London Spectator, June 21. 





Tas ALLIED Orricurs 18 THE Crimga “ Soip.’—The Boglish and 
French officers in the Crimea who have sold horses and other property 
to Russians have made very sorry bargains wherever they have taken 
bank-notes in payment : out of Russia the notes are valueless, for there 
is an ordinance prohibiting their exportation, and if they leave the coun- 
try and are openly sent back again the customs-officers confiscate them! 
The French and English were not aware of this; and have been die- 
agreeably surprised by the diecovery of the fact. An appeal to the Rae 
sian Government is talked of. 











NEW HOTEL. 
LAFARGE HOUSE, BROADWAY, N. ¥.—THIS NEW AND BRAU- 
tifal First Clase Hotel. is new o fur the r tien Seu, The location is the most 
pleasant part of Broadway, oor d-st., and in the immediate vicinity of the most fashion - 
@ rooms are large and airy, and #0 arranged tht they may be 


comnecied im suites for families, or used separately for single seasons. The the 
public is respectfully solicited. denthanees — 
‘ SPONE & BURROUGBS, Proprietors. 


FINE ARTS. 


Govrit & CO. have just Published Two Beautiful Mezzotint 
BNGRAVINGS after HOLFGLD : 


“*“PAMILY PRAYER,’’ 


a 
“MUTUAL INSTRUCTION.’ 
Also 


“MY WIFE, MY HORSE. AND MY DOGS.” 
Alter DE D&&UX. 


Together with a choice variety of LITHOGRAPHS, FRENCH AND ENGLISH ENGRAV- 
INGS, Artiste’ Materials, Pieture Frames, Ac. 


FINB ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 








AMUSEMENTS IN THH CITY. 


N 1BL0’S GARDEN.~“ The Seven Ages of Woman,’’ Miss Stan- 
ey: 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, aboveGrand Street. Tickets 25 cents HERBY WOOD 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors 





Hmge Barrannic Masmsty’s ConsuLAtTeE, 
‘ewe York, 29th May, 1856. { 
The Pusuic is hereby informed that the Pagsipent of the United States 
having revoked my Exequatur as Hak Masesry’s Consvt forthe State of New 
York, I have under authority for that purpose appointed Jommrn Fow us, 
EsquirE, of New York, to take charge of the daties of this Office, and perform 
the same, as far as he can do so in conformity with Law. 


ANTHONY BARCLAY. 





Norice ro Sunsceisgers aT A DisTanon. -Understanding that our friends 
are sometimes charged a high postage for the transmission of Engravings, we 
beg to inform them that the rate — not to exceed fifteen cents for one En- 
graving, and six cents for every additional one, That sum remitted to this 
office, will ensure safe delivery. This applies also to Canada. 








aanmeniind 


Drgp.—In Nashville, Tennessee, of apoplexy, on the 28th of June, Roszar 
FarquHakson, Eaq., in the 80th year of his ; anative of Scotland, but 
for the last sixty years a resident of the United States. 
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The Great Question; Two or Three Minor Questions. 

With heaps of London papers ijn hand, down to the 25th alt., there is 
not much to be said to-day respecting the disturbed relations of Great 
Britain and America. Neither do we fee) called upon to crowd our 
columns with extracts from the innumerable articles, speeches, notices of 
motions, speculations, and ihe like, that largely occupy our files from 
across the water. Most of our readers—those at least who care to s8e¢ 
every thing with their own eyes—have other sources of information 
within reach: those who have not are no great losers. We find little 
worth reproducing, with two exceptions, and shall not have many re- 
marks te pass even on them, inasmuch as they speak for themselves. 
For the rest, the press generally has acquiesced wiih good grace in the 
retention of Mr. Dallas. 

The British community here ie curious te Know the real position of Mr. 
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Crampton with the Government at home ; bat on this point no light has 
been shed. Our late representative reached London on the 16th ult., 
and was of couree soon closetted with Lords Clarendon and Palmerston. 
Many queries and not a little discussion followed, in Parliament ; but 
yet from the 16th to the 24th, that is to say, during a fall week, no siga 
indicated the course that would be pursued. Was Mr. Crampton, in 
the words of Mr. Disraeli, “ to be made the ecape-goat of the ad- 
ministration”—or would he come out of his difficulties triumphantly, 
owigg to his strong personal influence with our Foreign Secretary, 
or to a conviction on the part of the Cabinet that he bas been 
but the victim of circumstancee. The result, we say, piques cariosity, 
though it has become a home question and not an international 
one. Possibly, unless the Opposition take up the cudgels, whether for 
or against Mr. Crampton, the affair as regards himself may be allowed 
to blow over, superseded by more urgent issues. But it is needless to 
surmise. The “ papers” were promised to the Legislators during the 
week ending on the 28th ult., and the steamer of that date may be off 
Sandy Hook as we are writing. On this immediate subject then we will 
only add, that “ the further proofs of Mr. Crampton’s complicity,” ap- 
pended by Mr. Marcy to his last published despatch, have still escaped 
our notice, if ever put into print. The only allusion to them, that we 
light upon in London journals, is given elsewhere, and is pithy enougb. 

We have to regret the length of the Pronunciamento on the Central 
American dispute, which we feel compelled to copy from the Times of 
the 21st ult. Compelled, we say, because not being editorial, but put 
forward at once prominently and anonymously, it wears an official air, 
and mast therefore carry weight ; indeed, the practical manner in which 
it winds up induces us to look upon it as an ultimatum. Were there not 
some reason to believe that Sir H. Bulwer had gone to Constantinople on 
his new mission, we should certainly have attributed it to him. The Bri- 
tish argument is also cleverly put, though the reader will not fail to 
notice how the A/bion’s views, of many months standing, are confirmed 
by the delicate way in which the Ruatan colonization is touched. Disa- 
greeable as the duty was, we have never flinched from the admission that 
Ruatan was our weak point. Now, at the eleventh hour, this writer in 
the Times is ready to abandon it; Sir John Pakington, Lord Derby’s 
Colonial Secretary, who signed the warrant, hands over the responsibi- 
lity to his predecessor, Ear] Grey, who prepared it. 

You may cut out and file away for fature use Mr. Disraeli’s remarks 
on American policy, made in the House of Commons, which we also 
copy. They do not bear upon the actual dispute, but they embrace a 
wider scope and put things in a truer light, than nine-tenths of those that 
are delivered. We differ, however, from Mr. Disraeli on the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which we again assert to be wholly inadmissible by Great Britain 
and the leading European powers. But this is not the time to discuss it. 

Again has the House of Peers, by a vote of 110 to 78, declined to 
sanction the admission of Jews to a seat in the Lower House, notwith- 
standing the adoption by the venerable Lord Lyndhurst of the liberal 
view in this matter. But the adverse majority diminishes year by year ; 
and so soon as the public manifests any decided wish, Baron Rothschild 
will march into his place. At present, the Cockney electors are very 
apathetic. They pay a compliment to the Baron’s financial grandeur, by 
giving him the right to sign M.P. after his name ; in their hearts we be- 
lieve that this is all they care to give him.—A defeat of the government on 
the evening of the Queen’s State Ball is jast worth mention, but no more. 
Mr. Walpole, another of Lord Derby’s ex-Secretaries of State, seized the 
opportunity of the absence of many ministerial supporters, to press a mo- 
tion for disturbing the present approved system of national education in 
Treland. He procured 113 votes, against 103—a momentary bat anim- 
portant triampb. 

General Sir W. Williams, the hero of Kars, has taken—and with incom- 
parably more claim to it—the place that Lord Cardigan occupied for a 
brief space in the public eye. It will scarcely be in our power to follow 
him or his admirers, step by step ; but we see a remark often made in 
these columns fully confirmed, at his first reception on landing. We 
have noticed that words of seasonable warning or counsel may be spoken 
a hundred times in vain, until they drop from lips that are watched. In 
this case, when this able officer, now at the height of popularity, landed 
at Dover, an Address was presented to him. In replying, he most em- 
phatically entered his caveat against unpreparedness for war. ‘‘ Woe,’’ 
said he, “ woe to the nation that forgets the military art! Woe to that 
nation who heaps up riches, but who does not take the precaution to de- 
fend them!” A fine phrase, worthy of Macaulay ; bat not a ghost of no- 
velty in the idea. Nevertheless, the Times takes it up, and it is 2-Ja- 
mode. We wonder whether this loyal and stout soldier would obtain a 
high command, if war were to break out to morrow. 





Paying a Debt of Gratitude. 

It must be within the memory of manya reader that certain jourual- 
ists here, during the Russian war, were in the habit of representing Great 
Britain as led hither and thither, blindly bound to the chariot wheels of 
the Emperor of the French. Up to this day, the comical assertion has 
continued from time to time to catch the eye in print ; and at last the 
French press has found occasion for showing itself grateful for the little 
compliment, so titillating to national vanity. It has begun to pay off 
the debt in kind. Our weary eye—wearied with the perusal of laboured 
and vapid articles on the relatiens of the Old and the New Worlds—has 
been refreshed with certain neat little Parisian paragraphs, to the effect that 
England bas only changed her leading strings. General Pierce is now 
said tobe the guider of our destinies, and we must kiss the rod if we 
would avoid a scourging. It is not often that the dull routine of poli- 
tics is enlivened by such fillips as these ; we trust you have seen speci- 
mens of them in the daily papers. There is nothing more original than 
the manner in which Gallic editors just now launch out upon the wide 
sea of foreign affaire—by way of consoling themselves, perhaps, for their 
forced silence upon what immediately concerns them. England is just 
about as much under the thumb of General Pierce, as she was under that 
of Louis Napoleon—no more. 


American Affairs. 

Colonel Brooke, M.C., who assaulted Senator Samner, has been tried 
by the Criminal Court of Washington. He suffered judgment to go by 
default ; but ere sentence was passed upon him; he was permitted to ad- 
dress the Court, Thereupon he made a speech, which, whilst cleverly 
strung together and appearing in some sense to be an appeal for mitiga- 
tion of punishment, was in reality a piece of insolent defiance, and an in- 
direct threat to repeat the offence. At this perhaps we can scarcely 
wonder; but friends to the dignity of the Bench may well have been 
astonished at the comments and the sentence of the J udge. His Honour, 
Judge Crawford, excused himself from commenting upon the evidence, 
oa the extraordinary plea that it was about to be examined “ elsewhere,” 
meaning in the House of Representatives. This recognition of an outside 
tribunal is eomething new in the history of American jurisprudence; and 
after it the sentence perhaps comes naturally enough. Colonel Brooks 
is not te be incarcerated ; he is simply to pay a fine of $300, which will 
farnizh an opportunity for another subscription on the part of his ad- 
mirere, who have already been lavishing on him bundles of gold-headed 
canes, and silver goblets beyond enumeration. ; 


There are no foreign settlers here who trouble themselves so little tained. The population increased fast, and magistrates were from time 


| to time appoint tenden ize, until 1852, 
| about local politics as the Euglish and the Scotch—we cannot of course | 5 ppointed by the Superia t of Belize, an when these 


| add, the Irish. And it is even thus with the ensuing Presidential elec- | 


received a regular form of colonial government, solely for the 
purpoee of their better internal administration; but Great Britain did 


tion. In what may be called our community here, the only interest that not thereby acquire any territorial rights that she did not previously 


endeavour that it may not be in any way identified. 


delicate, too complicated, and too lengthy for our purposes. 





The Fourth of July in New York; the Washington Statue. 


| is felt isin regard to the foreign policy of the Loo anyone rs — 
Pierce. Col. Fre t’ ifesto has recently appeared. e that of Mr. * 7 

Fillaiore, . is ot a hot ennveliehlt more acceptable to foreigners than supposing the Clayton-Bulwer treaty were only prospective in its 
that of Mr. Buchannan, inasmuch as it repudiates fillibustering on prin- | t 
ciple. Beyond this, the Colonel ceases to attract-us, inasmuch as he seems | be arranged by direct negotiation, there seems no reason why they might 
to be taken up by a political section, with whose acts and opinions the 
Albion bas nothing whatever to do, and with which we use our utmost 


With one exception, there was nothing distinctive to mark out the Fourth 


The "government of the United States, however, maintain that, even 


tion, these island were no part of the British dominions earlier than 1852. 
If the difference between the two governments on this subject cannot 


not form the matter of a reference to a third power. 
Her Majesty’s government have learned with satisfaction that you are 
entrusted to enter into communication with me in respect to Central 
America, in order to ascertain, in the first place, whether existing differ- 
, 
they cannot be so sett hen to discuss the conditions of arbitration on 
those points of difference as to which this method of settlement may be 
eo or applicable. 
_ is the course which her Majesty’s government has throughout been 
w 
Iam 


Kansas and the Brooks assault occupy the atteation of ys On | ences cannot be Lperr terminated by a direct negotiation ; and, if 
the latter we have said our eay ; the former eubject is too sectional, too 


to adopt ; and I have accordingly the honoor to inform you that 
pared to enter into the pro communication, and I trust that 


of July last past, from its predecessors of many late years. The weather 
perhaps was more varied; but the military parades, the apeeches, the 
fireworks, were neither better or worse than usual. Country cousins 
flocked into town to see the lions ; and in far greater numbers the deni- 


our conferences will be conducted in that spirit of cordiality and frank- 
ness which, as Mr. Mercy justly observes, is dictated by the true interests 
of Great Britain and the United States. Iam, &c. 


CLARENDON. 


THE MINISTER AND THE CONSULS. 


witbin its boundaries. 


mocratic Empire Clab. There was no Governor of the State, no Mayor 
no Aldermen, no Common Councilmen, no eminent officer of the U.S 


for some reaeon, they were not invited to be present. 


the situation and the subject. 


with it. In the meantime, all honour to the individaals who have thu 


to be widely recorded ! taal 
The Labourer and His Reward. 


only room to point to it. 


Pioneers of the Ocean Telegraph. 


bed for the 1640 miles of telegraphic wires about to be laid down. Lieut 


been recovered, may be harbingers of success to the enterprise. 


—————- 


Arrival of the Mail of the 28th ult. 


portant portions of both documents. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 


to bring them to a speedy and eatiefactory conclusion. 


government consider now, as they always have considered, that the fu- 
ture condition of the Morquito Indians, for which her Majesty’s govern- 
ment are bound in honour to provide, might be assured by direct nego- 
tiation. 


It is not contended, nor never has been contended, that the British go- 


San Juan de Nicaragua, or any other point in Central America ;” and 
would be 


has been contemplated. 
With respec 


sions ; and in the settlement of that question no insurmountable 
need be anticipated. 





zens of the city left it, to breathe for a few hours purer atmosphere than 
Street Commiesioners and municipal jobbers permit to those who tarry 


The ene novelty, to which allusion has been made, was the inaugura- 
tion of an equestrian statue of George Washington just erected in Union , 
Square. Thither in the forenoon strolled the curious who were informed documents, but do not find in them any evidence worthy of belief, which 
of the event ; for, nnaccountable as it may seem, there was scarcely more 
publicity given to the occasion than there often is to the entrance of a 
Menagerie, surely not so much as ushers in @ nocturnal rally of the De- 


But all this is an affair of the day. We congratulate New York that 
one of its principal sites is at length adorned by a work of art befitting 
Of the rank which this work of art will 
take on its own merits, we shall speak at some future opportunity. At 
present we have only seen it once, and then under the glare of eun-light, 
which is by no means favourable for a coloesal figure, cast in the “ richest’’ 
bronze. This richness, be it known, meags a close resemblance to gold, ceoupt the, form d Tepeated declaration the Presid of 

i ing, is the very worst for the purposes | his belief that these officers of her Ma ave viola e laws 
— es owe tee ba pom ot dt eye. Itis to = eed the Union, and are, on that account, capainetanie organs of communi- 
that in this instance the effects of time and weather will very speedily 
obliterate all suggestion of gilding. A description of the statue will be 
found in another part of this day’s paper; but, as we have said, we 
reserve any critical remarks until we have become more familiarised 


liberally and patriotically endowed New York, and whose names deserve 


Most heartily do we congratulate the Canadian friends of Dr. Rae on 
the award of ten thousand pounds, made to him and his associates by the 
British Admiralty, for his discovery of traces of the ill-starred Franklin 
Expedition. The official announcement is given eleewhere. We have 


A dinner was given at the Clarendon Hotel on Tuesday, by the New 
York, Newfoundland, and London Telegraph Company, to the officers of — 
the United States steam-ship Arctic, which is to traverse the route from St. : 
John’s, Newfoundland, to the West coast of Ireland, for the purpose of | 8otiate. 
taking soundings in a parallel of thirty miles, and selecting the precise 


Berryman, U.S. N., commands ; and with him is Lieut. Strain, whose 
terrible sufferings and gallant conduct on the Isthmus of Darien, two or 
three years ago, must be within the recollection of many readers, as also 
the relief afforded him and his party by a British man-of-war. Mr. Peter 
Cooper presided, with Mr. Dudley Field as Vice President. The occa- 
sion was one of great interest ; and we sincerely trast that this pleasant 
festivity, and the arrival of news that a portion of the lost wire-cable has 


Just as we were preparing to go to press, the 4frica was announced. 
The chief item of news is that our Government sustains Mr. Crampton 
and the three Consuls, so that those gentlemen may be congratulated on 
their being in the fair way to promotion.—Lord Clarendon’s separate 
despatches to Mr. Dallas on the Enlistment and Central American ques- 
tions have appeared in print. Both are dated the 26th ult. In one, Mr. 
Crampton has a slight rap over the knuckles for his neglect of a despatch ; 
in the other, he is fally sustained and complimented. We copy the im- 


**** Her Majesty’s government being as eolicitous as the President 
to preserve unimpaired the friendly relations of the two countries, are 
prepared to enter into negotiations on theee matters with a sincere desire 


Mr. Marcy is correct when he states that Great Britain lays no claim 
to apy possession or territory on the Mosquito coast ; and her Majesty’s 


vernment, consistently with the stipulations of the treaty of 1850, could, 
in the name of the Morquito Indians, “ take with military force, and hold 


her Majesty’s government agree with Mr. Marcy, that euch a proceeding 
econcileable with the independence and neatrality of the 
Isthmus, and would render the treaty nugatory to the United States ; 
but no euch pretension has ever been advanced, and no euch proceeding 


t to the district cf Belize her Majesty’s government con- 
sider that the only question to be determined as regards Central America, 
ig, that of the boundary between that country and the British | ond 

difficulty 


With respect to Ruatan and the other Bay Islands, these at different 
periods have been held by Great Britain ae well as by Spain ; and having 
been occupied by British settlers, formal possession was taken of Rua- 
tan in 1839 by Great Britain, which has since been untoterraptedly main- 


* * * It appears, however, that this communication has not produced 
the effect which her Majesty’s government had expected, and Mr. a 
in stating that the President’s view of these matters remained unaltered, 
accompanied that statement by a number of addittonal documents, ten- 
ding to confirm the view which the President had originally taken of 
these matters, 


Her Majesty’s government have carefully examined these additional 


should shake the confidence which they have reposed in the assurances 
of Mr. Crampton and of the consuls. 

Her Majesty’s government retain the high opinion which they have 
ever held of the zeal, ability and integrity of Mr. Crampton, and of the 
earnest desire by which he has been animated to avoid all just cause 
ot offence to the government to which he was aceredited. Her Majesty’s 
government cannot but believe that on many material points in t 


army or navy, no statesman, not even a lawyer of eminence. A portion of | to his conduct, the President has been misled by erroneous information, 
the N. Y. State Militia did indeed turn out and keep the ground ; but ru- 
mour says that they appeared mightily unconcerned, and that in truth they 
only held back the crowd, who would have been glad to listen to the orato- | cinnati. 
rical gun let off, when the Father of his Country was unveiled to their ad- 
miring gaze. The ceremony—such as it was, and certainly it was not a 
religious one—was crowned by an‘address from an eloquent and Boaner- 
getical clergyman, not unkaewn heretofore upon the bustings. Why all 
this was so, and not otherwise, it would be hard to explain; but it is a 
curious problem, whether the great men felt that in these days of intrigue 
and corruption the memory of Washington bad lost its charm, or whether, 


and by the testimony of witnesees undeserving ot belief. 
Her Majesty’s Government entertain similar convictions as to the 
couduct of her Majesty’s consuls at New York, Philadelphia and Cin- 


Such a conflict of opinions, on such a matter, between the Govern- 
ments of two great Powers must necessarily be the subject of serious 
deliberation by both ; and her Majesty’s government have not failed to 
give to this matter ali the consideration which it justly deserved. 

If her Majesty’s Government had been convinced, like the Government 
of the United States, that her Majesty’s officers had, in defiance of their 
instructions, violated the laws of the United States, her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would, both out of deference to the United States, and from a 
due regard to the authority of the British Crown, have removed those 
officers from the posts which they had held. 

If the goverament of a foreign country were capriciously, and without 
avy apparent belief that it had good ground for doing so, to break off its 
diplomatic relations with the minister accredited to it by her Majesty, her 
Majesty’s confidential servants, answerable for maintaining the honour 
and dignity of the crown, could not hesitate as to advising ber Maj 
equally to break off all diplomatic intercourse with the minister of 
government accredited to her court. 

But in the preeent case her Majesty’s government are bound to 
accept the formal and repeated declarations of the President of 





cation with the government and authorities of the United States; and her 
Majesty’s government cannot deny to the government of the United States 
a righ; similar to that which, in a parallel case, they would claim for 
themselves, the right, namely, of forming their own judgment as to the 
bearing of the laws of the Union upon transactions which have taken 
place withio the Union. 

I have, therefore, the honour to iaform you that, however deeply her 
Moajesty’s government regret a proceeding on the part of the President 
of the United States which cannot but be considered as of an unfriendly 
character, they have not deemed it their duty on that account, to advise 
her Majesty to command me to suspend my diplomatic intercourse 
with you ; and I have to assure you that the high personal esteem which 
is felt for you by al the members of her Majesty’s government will ren- 
der it most agreeable to myself to have the honour of entering into com- 
munication with you upon all matters connected with the mutual rela- 
tions of our two countries. You will be certain of meeting, on the part 
of her Majesty ’s government, the most friendly feelings towards the United 
States, and the most anxious desire so to arrange all questions of differ- 
ence, as to reconcile the jast rights and real interests of the two coun- 
tries with the maintenance of those amicable relations, the preservation 
of which is of such great importance to beth. I am, &. 


CLARENDON. 
So, it will be seen that Lord Clarendon and Mr. Marcy are free to ne- 
If they do not settle Gfuirs, they will justly incur the maledic- 
tion of two great nations.—It appears unfortunately that at this critical 
. | moment, an unpleasant occurrence has taken place personaliy concerning 
Mr. Dallas. We have not time to search our own files, and therefore clip 
this account of it from the extra of the W. ¥. Herald. 


“ American matters—or, rather, manners—have again been in every- 
body’s mouth. The exciting cause was a contretemps that happened at 
the Queen’s levee. Divested of the outrageous exaggerations of the Bri- 
tish presses, the facts are simply these, that Mr. Dallas, accompanied by 
a friend, went to the Queen’s levee; the friend’s costume was not in ac- 
cordance with the regulations, and both gentlemen, Mr. Dallas and friend, 
returned to the embassy in Harley street. Out of this trifling incident 
the London Zimes concocted a story at variance with truth in every par- 
ticular, and made it the occasion of an outpouring of vulgar blaguar 
against America and Americans generally. As is usual when the Times 
gives the key-note, the minor presses took up the cry, and for at least 
two days Mr. Dallas laboured under the imputation of having put a 
studied affront upon the Queen. Of course an immense deal of patriotic 
wrath was unnecessarily wasted on his head.” 


We neither know or care what the Times said ; but from tbe above ac- 
count alone, itis clear that Mr. Dallas and his friend were both decidedly 
in the wrong. Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Moore, bas shirked the 


discussion of American affairs in the House of Commons.—Conrols are 
quoted at 95 1-8. 





Drama. 


MISS EMMA STANLEY, AND THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN. 

The age of woman is a ticklish subject to handle. At least we gentlemen 
find it such, though perhaps the ladies allow themselves a little more liberty. 
Mrs. Grundy declares any allasion to ita breach of good manners; and Mr. 
Grundy, who by this time is pretty well broken in, agrees with her, mentally 
adding that any man who expects a woman to tell the truth about her age, “* ig 
a fool, sir.” 

If the theme be so tabooed then in good society, what are we to think of 
Miss Emma Stanley, the English débutante at Niblo’s? Is she not a bold lass 
to fly in the face of so much social prejudice? How can she hope te succeed 
with anything like the Seven Ages of Woman? But courage, Miss Stanley, 
courage! There are other people in the world besides the Grundies, numerous 
though that highly respectable family certainly is. Your Seven Ages will have 
@ run. 

That the world is a stage, and the men and women merely players--those of 
us who read Shakespeare, and observe for ourselves, see daily. Obvious as it 
may seem at first sight, the thought is subtle and profound. It is so univer- 
sally true, we wonder it was not seen and said before. It is the open secret of 
Nature. But unfortunately for us, it has lost its freshness and beauty. We 
know all about the Seven Ages of Man, fromthe infant mewiling and puking im 
his nurse's arms, down to ‘‘ sanseverything.” It was dinned into us at school. 
It woudd tarn up in Elegant Extracts. It still shakes its gray locks at us om 
the stage. 

En passant : the second line of the nas#age gives Us a right to expect more 
than we find in Shakespeare.’ 
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“ And@ all the men and women merely players.” Only the men play in his Seven 
Ages ; the women are ignored altogether. Why was this? Did Shakespeare 
undervalue what our strong-minded female friends call ‘‘ the sphere and daties 
of women?” or did he think with Pope, that 

«¢ Most women have no character at all ?” 
He did neither. He knew that women have character, for no other dramatist 
has shown such a loving insight therein, or has used that insight so skilfully. 
‘As for his undervaluing woman—that is absurd. Bat the life of woman does 
not present so many contrasts and changes as the life of man ; or rather, its 
obanges and contrasts are not so striking, so outwardly dramatic. Hence its 
omission from the strange, eventful retrospect of the melancholy Jacques. 

But I beg your pardon for thus trying on the toga of the commentators, and 
resume my cap and bells. I am not about to edit a new edition of ‘‘ Mr. Swan 
of Avon.” I leave that task te one more qualified to perform it with credit to 
himself, and pleasure to his readers,—I mean Mr. Richard Grant White. Not 
the Seven Ages of Man interests me just now, but the Seven Ages of Woman, 
and Miss Stanley’s “‘ Impersonations” of them. What Shakespeare left un- 
done, has been done for the lady by Mr. E. L. Blanchard, a yd English 
litterateur. It might have been done better ; it might have been done worse. 
Let us not look the gift horse too closely in the mouth. 

Mics Stanley calls her performance an Entertainment. Mr. Charles Mathews 
called his by the same name ; and so, for that matter, did Mr. Samuel Foote, 
who lived and died long before either of them. The word does not strike me 
as being happily chosen. It smacks too strongly of publicans and sinners, of 
the tavern, and the stable : ‘‘ Entertainment for man and beast.” 

As far as he conveniently could, Mr. Blanchard has copied Shakespere in 
the characters that flit through his Seven Ages of Woman. We have the in- 
fant in its nurse’s arms, the school-girl, the lover ; then comes the lady of a 
certain age, then the strong-minded Woman, then Maturity and Maternity, and 
last of all— ’ 

“ Second childishness and mere oblivion.” 

The ‘‘ exits” and ‘‘ entrances” of this life-drama are the same as Shakes- 
peare’s—the cradle and the grave ; but the latter scenes are unhke. 

There are eighteen Impersonations in ‘‘ The Seven Ages,” commencing 
with a baby, and ending with a grandmother. Five of the Impersonations are 
male ; “‘ breeches parts” the profane call them. Of course Miss Stanley is not 
the baby of the first age, for though she changes marvelously all through the 
Entertainment, she could never change herself back into infancy. The inter- 
resting infant is a dummy; Miss Stanley is its nurse. The nurse, Mrs. Brown, 
is a faint copy of Dickens’s Sairey Gamp. This however is Mr. Blanchard’s slip, 
not Miss Stanley’s. Her portion of the character is original, and delicately ren- 
dered. Miss Jemima Jenkins, the school-girl, and Miss Seraphina Syntax, the 
school-mistress, have but little to do, but that little is laughable. Miss 
Fiyrtilla, and Miss Muddlestone are both excellent, the former as a fash- 
ionable city flirt,a beautifal but heartless fisher of men—the latter a ver- 

dant country girl, to whom the Munchausenisms of a fast male cousin are veri- 
table gospel. Miss Matilda Mildew is the lady of a certain age ; her weakness 
is strong teaand scandal. Mrs. Sydney Fitzsmythe re presents the wrongs and 
sufferings of the sex. She has a Dutch song which is warranted to tame all 
refractory husbands ; it is a jawbreaker. Widow Waddell is a poor washer- 
woman with an indifferent temper. and a large family of small children. 
Grandmother Grey we all know. She totters as she walks ; her head shakes ; 
her voice is cracked and tremulous. “ Things were very different,’ she pipes in 
her childish treble, ‘‘ years ago, when / was a girl.” It is just as in poor 


Heine! 
Long past are childhood’s sports, 
And onwards all hath whirled ;— 
Fidelity, love, and faith, 
And money, the times, and the world! 


Poor Grandmother Grey ! 
The first male ‘“‘ Impersonation” is Mr. Paul Project, one of Miss Stanley’s 
friends. He has felt the pulse of the Public, and knows what will suit the case of 


moured that, on her appearance, an attem 


t would be made to revive the ill- 
ransactions : bat if such a spirit existed its exhibi- 
ible ; and the fair stranger was received on Satur- 

an immense audience, not only with 
ed artist, but with unmingled and oor- 


feeling generated by those t 
tion was found to be imposs' 
day night, at Her Majesty's Theatre, b 
the honour due to her as a distinguis 


dial kindness. : ne 
pope as Romeo, in the Capuletti ed i Montecchi ef Bellini; an opera 
of which the only merit lies in tbe interest of the subject and the scope it gives 
to the powers ~ a tragic actress. The music throughout is vague and colour- 
less ; the simple, monotonous airs, might be assigned to any one character as 
well as any other ; and such expression as they a A seem to have is due entirely 
to the performer. No singer in the world can make mach of such music ; and 
if Mademoiselle Wagner has made this opera the means of one of he: triumphs, 
it is through her powers as an actress. — 
It is usual to talk of the subject of this opera being taken from Shakspere ; 
but it is much more likely that it was taken from Bandello, the old Italian no- 
velist from whom Shakspere himself took his story. It is only in the general 
scope and the catastrophe that the two pieces coincide. _The Romeo of the 
opera is not Shakspere’s Romeo—not the ardent, romantic youth, as new to 
the world as Juliet herself, but the bearded man, the head of his house, the 
warlike leader ; whose first appearance is in the assumed character of an en- 
voy from himself, to negotiate an intermarriage which shall put an end to the 
hereditary feud between the families. Thus the most exquisite charm of 
Shakspere’s play is destroyed—the sympathy created for the young and help- 
less pair, which makes their story so orag emo mournful. Tlie Romeo of 
the opera, moreover, is inconsistent with himself: he is too much the hard 
man of the world to be the lover devoted even unto death, which he is after- 
wards made to become. 
It was in consequence of this duality in the character of Romeo that Johanna 
Wagner, on her first appearance, seemed something very different from the 
Romeo of our English associations. Her aspect, as the chivalrous warrior, 
the chief of a powerful house, was striking and imposing. She is beautiful in 
the German style of beauty, with a fair complexion, blue eyes, and a profusion 
of fair hair. She is tall beyond the ordinary stature of women, finely formed, 
and graceful in every movement. Her commanding air, free gesture, and firm 
step, all bespoke the noble leader, conscious of digaoity and power. In the 
earlier scenes in which Romeo is engaged, all is strife and violence. There is 
first altercation with the Capulets, then a quarrel with his rival Tebaldo, full 
of haughty defiance on both sides ; and even in the opening scene with Juliet 
—a scene never surpassed for the beautiful endearments of the first meeting 
—he becomes impetuous, almost fierce, in urging the timid girl te elope with 
him. In all this, though as unlike our Romeo as possible, Mademoiselle Wag- 
ner displayed commanding power. But it was in the conclusion of the scene 
with Tebaldo in the third act that she first awoke the softer feelings of the au- 
dience. As the rivals are about to engage in mortal combat, meurnful music 
is heard, and a funeral—the funeral of the supposed Juliet—passes over the 
stage. Their fell purpese is arrested, their rage is tarned to grief, and they 
mingle their tears together. This scene, which is chiefly in recitative, showed 
dramatic effectiveness of Mademoiselle Wagner’s musica! elocution, as well as 
= pearing expression. Every word seemed wrung from a heart bursting 
with agony. 
In the fourth act Johanna Wagner was really the Romeo of Shakspere. The 
scene is in the cemetery of the Capulets : Romeo comes at midnight, breaks 
open the bier, finds his beleved cold and lifeless, and swallows poison. Juliet 
awakes and rises ; a moment of rapture ensues ; but the poison does its work— 
Romeo expires in the arms of Juliet, and she falls dead on his body. Made- 
moiselle Wagner’s acting was ‘‘ beautiful exceedingly” in the whole of this 
scene, but one incident made an indescribable sensation. When Juliet, slowly 
awaking, murmurs his name, Romeo listens calmly, thinking that it is the 
voice of her spirit calling on him to join ber in the tomb; but when he sees 
her rising and looking towards him, the electric start, and the wild cry of as- 
tonishment, doubt, and transport, as he rushes into her arms, were the very 
climax of histrionic art. 
For Johanna Wagner is an artist in the highest sense of the term. Her act- 
ing is the consummation of art, but it is not art which comes in the place of 
genius ; it is art superinduced upon genius, which directs its impabes and 
heightens its power. That this is the case, those conversant with the stage 
must be aware ; though her art is never obtrusive, never cramps her freedom 
or chills her fervour; and it is all the more admirable in this instance, when 
she is necessarily embarrassed and impeded by the task of singing a quantity 
of insipid music. It is on this account that we have at present not much to 
say of her powers as asinger. She has a magnificent voice, naturally a mezzo- 
soprano, but extending by cultivation to the extreme regions of the soprano 
and the contralto. Her style is purely German, An Italian singer, in dealing 
with the meagre airs of this opera, would have filled up the bare outline with 
details more or less skilful and appropriate : but she sang the notes as simply 
as if they bad been written by Mozart—in a purely musical sense a blemi-h, 
and contrary to the acknowledged principles of the vocal art. But this opera 
affords no sufficient means of judgment : she must be heard in the music of the 
great masters of her own country. 








that many-headed patient. Mr. Chassez is the boarding-school dancing-master, 
an irritable Frenchman whose soul isin hispumps. Alphonse Montmorency de 
Belville is the impulsive and impassioned lover ; and Mr. Jeremy Pym the 
slow and stupid one. He is superb, and if I remember rightly, he is the only 
full breeches part in the entertainment. The rest are half-dressed ; dressed to 
the waist. 

“Bat how,” you ask, “‘ about the dressing ?—for surely all these varieties 
of both genders are dressed differently.’ When Miss Stanley wishes to appear 
in a new part, she walks to one corner of the stage, and going behind what 
seems to be a large chest covered with damask stuff, she throws up its lid, and 
emerges from behind it quite another being. Coats, waistcoats, collars, neck- 
eloths, cravats, caps, bonnets, shawls, handkerchiefs , and all sorts and sizes of 
wigs and spectacles lie perdus in that precious chest. It is marvellous how 
Miss Stanley can arrange them on her lovely person so rapidly, and yet so 
artistically. She dresses in atrice. Four or five of the most elaborate parts 
oblige her to leave the stage fora moment. She runs off through a door in 
either wing, and returns by the flat ; or vice versa. 

On the whole, I think Miss Stanley the most versatile performer that I have 
ever seen. Charles Matthews has faded fm my memory—I was such “ a tiny 
little boy’’ when he was in this country ; and Sam Foote I only know through 
tradition. (It is a lucky thing for you, reader mine, that I can not lay my 
hand on Galt’s ‘‘ Lives of the Players.”) Miss Stanley does nothing badly, and 
many things exceedingly wel!. Whether she would hold out in a play, sustain- 
ing one part alone, instead of the Impersonations in her Entertainment, I can 
only conjecture ; but I think she would acquit herself most ably in anything that 
she might undertake. She has taste and tact. She sings and plays well, and 
her dancing is above the average. Her forte is evidently light comedy. 

I have one fault to find with Miss Stanley. Her face is too mobile, her eyes 
are too expressive. She works her features too much. In this respect she re- 
calls my melodramatic young friend, James Wallack, Jun. The tendency is 
net noticed in her Impersonations, but between them, when she is simply Mirs 
Emma Stanley, and should give us the relief of reposes. She would thus 
more effectually make out the divisions, by letting us have a glimpse of herself. 

1 ought perhaps to entertain myself with a word on Miss Stanley’s age, since 
the Ages of Women are /icr entertainment ; but Iam near-sighted, and gallant, 
I cannot guess the number of her years. She reminds me of the anecdote of the 
oountry actor in Crummles’s company ‘‘ Actors,” said Mr. Crummles, “ are so 
much in the habit of using the language of other people, that they often have 
no language of theirown. I hada man in my troupe, sir, who owed a boot- 
maker for a pair ef boots. The tradesman met him in the street one day, and 

asked him for the money. He had’nt a word to say !”” 

So with Miss Stanley. She is so identified with the Ages of Woman that she 
has no age of her own. (Go and see her, and help to prove that New York can 
appreciate suppleness and cleverness, when not united in the person of an In- 
telligent Ape. — 8. 

RISTORI IN A NEW PART. 


Last night, Madame Ristori B te her third character,—Pia dei Tolomei, 
in a tragedy of that name, written by one Signor Marenco, on the well-known 
passage from the “‘ Purgatorio” of te : 


— ‘ Je son la Pia: 
Sienna mi fe, disfecemi Maremma,” &c. 


The iady is taken to the Maremma of Sienna by a jealous husband, that she 
ma die ef the pestilential air ; and die she does. The piece is at once feeble 
ond. revolting ; but the details of mortal sickness have become fashionable of 
late, and probably Madame Ristori thinks she has as much right to die of mal- 
aria as Mademoiselle Rachel to expire slowly of poison in Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Madame Dochie to a the stages of consumption in La Dame aux 
Camélias, or Piccolomini to render the phthisical into song in La Traviata. 
As a specimen of ultra-realism, nothing can surpass this last exhibition of the 
physically morbid—at least we hope so.— London Spectator, June 21. 


PAusic. 


The début of Johanna Wagner in London is the chief matter in the musical 
circles of London. Opinions are various,and it is pretty clear that Mr. Lumley 
has both backers and opponents amongst the critics. We. borrow from an in 
dependent paper of the 21st, what seems to us a fair criticism. 


Mademoiselle Johanna W: has at length appeared before the London 
ic. The curiosity excited by her Continental fame was enhanced by recol- 
of the disputes between the rival O of which she was the 








pera-houses 
subject, and the complicated lawsuits which made her name familiar to people 


Mademoiselle Jenny Baur, with a rather thin, but sweet and tunable voice, 
makes an interesting Giulietta ; and Reicharat displays intelligence and vigour 
in the part of Tebaldo. 

The opera was repeated on Tuesday with undiminished éclat, and to as great 
a house as on Saturday. 


We learn on good authority, that Thalberg, the great pianist, is coming 


hither in the Autumn. 
a 


bituary. 


Sm M. H. Nepean, Bart.—Sir Molyneux Hyde Nepean, second Baro- 
net, of Bothenbampton, and Loder’s Court, in the county of Dorset, died 
at Lee Hall, near Hexbam, Northumberland, on the 4th ult. He was the 
eldest son of the first Baronet, the Right Hon. Sir Evan Nepean, many 
years Under Secretary of State, and M.P. for Queensborough and Brid- 
port. He was born in 1783, and succeeded to the family title and estates 
on the death of his father, in 1822. Sir Molyneux was for nearly thirty 
years clerk to the Supreme Court in Jamaica. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Molyneux Hyde, now the third Baronet, who was born in 1814, 
ood married Isabella, only daughter of Col. Geils, of Dumbuck, county 
umbarton. — 


Sm Gerorce Duckett, Bart.—Sir George Dackett, Bart, who died on 
the 15th ult., in Gloucester-gardens, ia his seventy-ninth year, was the 
son of Sir George Jackson, Bart., formerly secretary to the Admiralty 
and Judge Advocate, aud many years M.P. for Colchester and Weymouth 
He assumed the name of Duckett in 1797, after his maternal grandfather, 
G. Dackett, E:q., of Hartham-house, Wilts. The late baronet, who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title in 1822, and represented Lymington from 1807 
to 1812, was a deputy lieutenant for Hertfordshire, and at one time com- 
manded the West Essex Militia as Colonel. He was said to be able to 
trace his descent in the female line ap to Gundreda, daughter of King 
William the Conqueror, aud wife of the Earl Warren. He is succeeded 
in the title by his son, George Floyd, now third baronet, a major in the 
army, who is married to a daughter of General Sir Lionel Smith, G.C.B., 
and is well known in the world of letters as the author of a“ Technolo- 
gical Dictionary” of military terms in English, French, and German, for 
which be received gold medals from the Emperors of Austria and France, 
aud the King of Prussia. 
An Irish Cuaracter.—Mr. Burton Bindon, the proprietor of the well- 
known oyster shop in Dublin, died suddenly in D’Olier street. Though 
ia bis eightieth year, he was still one of the best bhorsemeu in Ireland, 
and within a few weeks had been master of a pack of bounds in the 
county Galway. He was formerly possessor of Cloney, and other estates 
in Clare and Galway, which changed proprietors in the Incumbered Es- 
tates Court. 
A German ScHoLan.—The German papers report the death, at Berlin 
on the 11th of June, of Prof. Friedrich Heinrich von der Hagen, the well- 
kuown editor of the Minnesinger, the Vibelungenlied, the Heldenbuch, 
and other works referring to the study ot old German literature. His 
merits in that department of science, in which be was one of the pioneers, 
are great and unquestionable, aud will not easily be forgotten. Oaly a 
short time ago he bad published the last volume of his capital edition of 
the works of the Minnesinger. 


At his residence, Birdholme, Derbyshire, Sir James Humloke, Bart., aged 
72.—At Cheltenham, Rear-Admiral Thomas Prickett.—At Inglewood Bank, 
near Penrith, Cumberland, E. Lumley Haworth, Esq., late of H. M. 28th Regt. 
—At Westbourne-terrace, General Sir John Wilson, K.C.B , Colonel of H. M. 
1lth Regt.—At Penrose, Cornwall, the Rev. John Rogers, M.A., canon residen- 
tiary of Exeter Cathedral.—Lieutenant George Read, R.N. and K.T.S.—At 
Paris, Graham Willmore, Esq., Q.C., Judge of the County Court of Somerset- 
shire, and Recorder of Wells.—At Dover, J. L. Lamotte, Esq., late Captain in 
‘H. M. Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms.—At Brompton, Lieutenant-Col. W. 
T. Cockburn, late of the 60th Rifles.—At Stoke, Devonport, Lieut. W. Glennie, 
R.N.—At Pimlico, the Rev. C. G. Townley, L.L.D.—At Northampton, Major 
J. Douglas De Wend, Staff Officer of Pensioners.—At his seat, Harewood 
Lodge, Hampsbire, Colonel N. Burslem, K.H., and J.P., for the county—At 
Halifax, N. 8., Bvt.-Major J. Gore Ferns, late of H.M. 76th Regt.—At Upper 
Norwood, General Ellice, Colonel of H. M. 24th Regt.—At Vittore, Longden 
Place, Colonel T. Arscott Lethbridge, late of the = Artillery.—At Lang- 
holm Manse, N.B., the Rev. W Shaw, in the 82d year of his age and the 
55th of bis ministry—At Lambeth, Mr. Henry Hill, late Premier Viola, Royal 
Italian Opera.—C, H. Beddoes, Esq., Commander R.N——At Lime-grove, Put- 
ney, Lady St. Aubyn, aged 87.—At Woolwich, Lieut.-General Paterson, Colonel- 
Commandant of the 5th battalion of Royal Artillery.—At Naples, the Lady 
Victoria Susan Talbot, daughter of Earl Talbot, and sister of Viscount In- 
oo. The deceased Lady was in her 26th year.—Lately, in England, Mr. J. 

- Carleton, well-known in sporting circles a3 ‘‘ Craven ;” also, Mr. Charles 
Herring, the second son of the well-known animal painter of that name, and 





who do not usally trouble their heads with musical affairs. It was even ru- 





fate el 
dence, No. 150 Chambers street, Archi 
Scotland, aged 48 years. The deceased was noted for his numerous kindly acts 
towards those of his countrymen who in a strange land needed a helping hand. 
—At Brighton, Mr. Thomas Barrett Lennard, a gentleman locall 
guished for the uniform support he had given to the Liberal cause in Essex for 
a quarter ofa century. Mr. Lennard was sixty-eight years of age. He first 
sat in Parliament for Ipswich. In 1826 he appeared at Maldon, and defeated 
Mr. Dick by 
ther, Sir T 
General Sir Julius Hartmann, K.C.B., of the Hanoverian Artillery, aged eighty. 
three. 
| King’s German Legion in the Peninsular War, an 
with the late Duke of Wellington. 
ral was created a baron of the kingdom of Hanover.—Count Esterhazy, Aus- 
trian envoy at Berlin, died on the 23d of June, of inflammation of the lungs. 


of Southampton.—Sir Baldwin Wake Wa 
of Suffolk, 
—tThe office of Minister Plenipotenti 
retirement of the Hon. J. D. 
Consul at Memel, to be H. M.’s Consul at Konigsberg.—T. L. Bozi, Esq., to be 


to England.—Arthur Barron of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, and 
low of Trinity College, Cambridge.—On Monday, July 7, at his resi- 
d Grieve, native of Dumfrieshire, 


distin- 


a majority of 53, after an arduous contest of fifteen days. His fa- 
omas Barrett Lennard, is now in his ninety-fifth year—At Hanover, 


He was known in England for his distinguished services with the 
his intimate friendship 
Only a few days before his death the gene- 





Appointments. 


Rear-Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., G.C.B., is created a Baron of the 
United Kingdom, by the title of Baron —— of Christ-church, in the county 
ker, of Oakley House, in the county 

.C.B., Captain in and Surveyor of H. M.’s Navy, to be a Baronet. 
ary at Hanover has become vacant by the 

li h—_W. J. Hertslet, ., now British Vice- 


H. M.’s Consul at Cologne.—The Right Hon. Sir C. Wood to be G.C.B.—Hen- 
ry Adrian Churchill, Eeq., some time attached to the Staff of Major-Gen. Sir 
. Fenwick Williams, Bart., K.C.B., at the head quarters of the Ottoman ar- 
my in Asia, to be C.B.—John Biggs, of re in the parish of Knighton, 
in the county of Leicester, Esq., is elected M.P. for Leicester, in the room of 
Richard Gardner, Esq., deceased-John Pinder, Esq., to be Provost-Marshal 
for the Bahama Islands.—Capt. Gambier, Governor of the Millbank Prison, to 
be a director of convict prisons ; and Capt. Bramley, ee governor of Mill- 
bank, to be the governor of that prison.—B. Remington Williams, Esq., late 
of the Bengal Horse Leet? * to be one of H. M.’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen- 
at-Arms, v. Grange, ret.—The Times reports formally the appointment of the 
Rev. R. Chevenix French to the vacant of Gloucester and Bristol ; but the 
ees is said to be premature.—The Bishops of London and Durham are beth 
said to be on the point of resigning.—One of the newly-elected Sheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middlesex ia Mr. Mechi, the famous agricultural reformer, and skilful 
razor-strop maker. 


Navp. 


The Wile, 91, Capt. Mundy, has left Spithead for the N. A. station: 
the Orion, 91, Capt. Erskine, bas left Plymouth (it is supposed) for the 
West Indies ; the steam-sloop Virago, 6, tor South America.—The Niger, 
14, screw-steam-sloop, Capt. the Hon. A. A. Cochrane, is under orders 
fur the East Indies and China ; the Acorn, 16, for the Coast of Africa. — 
Several of the new gun-boats are to be fitted immediately at Sheerness, 
for foreigu service.—The steam mortar-ship Forth, 22, Capt. Lord John 
Hay, C.B., is to take a cruise in the Channel with a small equadron of 
guu-boats. It is desirable to know how this class of vessels behaves at 
sea.—The Caledonia, 120, bas been towed trom Plymoath to Deptford, 
to take the place of the Dreadnought, Hospital ship for seamen of all 
nations.—Francis’s Metallic life-boats and floating army waggons have 
been tried at Woolwich, and pronounced successfal.—The following is 
the list of vessels ordered for Crimean transport purposes at Malta by 
Admiral Sir H. Stewart. The numbers attached to each ship show the 
total number of troops that each is to carry: Bed/eisle, 900; Apollo, 
800 ; London, 1,200 ; Rodney, 1,200 ; King Philip, 800 ; Terrible, 1,000 ; 
Resistance, 800; Queen, 1,500; Agamemnon, 1,000; St. Jean d’Acre, 
1,000 ; Sidon, 700 ; Princess Royal, 1,000; Leopard, 800; Odin, 700 ; 
Furious, 500; Valorous, 500; Firebrand, 200 ; total, 14,600.—Her Ma- 
ot screw steamer Simoun left Quebec on Sunday for Gibraltar and 

alta. 
APPOINTMENTS.—Capts: Hall, late of the Hecla, is said to be about to hoist 
his pendant in the Mars, 80, new screw steamship at Chatham; F Hutton to 
the Royal William, for service in the Ordinary at Devonport.—Commrs: H 
Lloyd to Formidable; J M Langtry to Blenheim.—Lieuts: H R Stewart to 
Fisgard; L Geneste Victory; W Arthur Edinburgh; A A Thrupp Vesuvius; 
W F Johnson Brilliant; H M Bingham Atalanta; H Young Blenheim; F Har- 
vey Atalanta; D E Orr, G Blakeley, and N Osborn, Boscawen; H G Silver- 
lock, E A P Stubbs, and R Pitman, Victory; G 6 Sinclair Impregnable; H F 
Hovendon fedefetiqntte; W Menzies and C W Martin Royal Albert.--Sar- 
geons: A McClatchie Brilliant; J Harvey T'ribune.—Paymasters: J R An- 
drews Nile; L Masterson Cressy. 


Arup. 

AUGMENTATION OF THE ARMY IN Canapa.—In addition to the troops 
on their passage to Canada and Halifax, N. S., four regiments of infantry 
and six field batteries have been placed under orders to be in readiness 
for the same destination.—Orders have been issued by.Lord Panmure 
that all infantry regiments servingin or under orders for the North Ame- 
rican colonies shall be increased to 1,200 rank and file each.—The newly- 
raised 3rd battalion of the 60th Rifles have received orders of readiness 
for embarkation. This battalion will be augmented to 1,600 rank and 
file, including four depot companies of eighty men each, leaving the 
strength of the service companies 1,280 rifles. 


Entry oF THE GuaRDs INTO Lonpon.—The Grenadier Guards, in the 
St. Jean d’Acre, and the Coldstreame, in the 4gamemnon, are daily ex- 
pected at Spithead. They will, we believe, go to Aldershot until the 
Scots Fusilier Guards arrive in the Princess Royal about the end of the 
week, The three battalions will then make their entry into London to- 
gether, headed by her Majesty. They will proceed from Waterloo sta- 
tion along the Strand, Pall-Mall, St. James’s-street, and Piccadilly, to 
Hyde-park.— London paper, June 23. 


Tue Goop Errects or Goop Discipiine.—The Germania, from Cork 
to Weymouth, with the lst Devon Militia on board, after remaining off 
the Land’s End in a thick fog for 20 consecutive hours, ignorant of her 
exact position, suddenly, on the afternoon of the 13th, found herself on the 
rocks at Senning’s Cove, Land’s End, and was in imminent danger of 
being lost with ber freight of 600 persons, but the captain’s admirable 
presence of mind aided by some Cornish fishermen, succeeded in getting 
the ship safely off. The regiment were all on deck, but the officers were 
on the instant at their posts, and owing to their control not a man 
moved, and not a voice was heard save those of the yaptain, the look-out, 
and the pilot fisherman. The officers of the regiment addressed a letter 
to Cupt. Neyuaber, previous to disembarkation, expressing their appre- 
ciation of the admirable self possession displayed by him on that occasion, 
adding also a hope that if ever they should be placed in similar peril 
they might have to trust, under God, toa heart equally stout and cour- 
teous.— Ibid. 


There has been some disturbance in the encampment at Aldershot, be- 
tween the 2d German Jagers on the one side, and the depots of the Ist 
and 2d battalions of the Rifle Brigade on the other. The Foreign Legions 
are troublesome ia peace, however effective they might have proved in 
war. 


War Department, June 24.—Ist Drags: Cor Hall to be Lt b-p, v Fitzgerald 
prom. 7th; Lt Aytoun to be Capt v Trenerry, who ret. llth; Cor Brooke to 
be Lt v Potts, who ret. Royal Artill; Bt-Col Benn to be Col v Andrews, who 
ret on f-p; Capt Grayden to be Lt-Col; Capt Colclough from sup list, to be 
Capt; Staff-Serj Grant to be Qtmr and Comm. 2d Foot; Ens Jessop to be Lt 
b-p, v Belfield, who ret; H Echalaz, Gent, to be Easb p. 6th Foot; Lt Tyler, 
from Monmouth Mil, to be Ens w-p, v Longfield, app to 8th Ft. 8th Foot; Lt 
Woods to be Capt w-p, v Craster, dec; Capt the Hon Lucius W C A F Cary, 
from 27th Ft, to be Capt, vy Campbell, who exc; Ens Stebbing to be Lt w-p. 
22d Foot; Capt Sir George A Robinson, Bart, to be Instructor of Musketry. 
32d Foot; Lt Clarke, from h-p 3d Ft, to be Lt, v Sibley, app Paym 46th Ft; 
Lt Clarke has been perm to ret by sale of comm. 36th Foot; Capt Carr, from 
39th Ft, to be Capt v Ord, who ex. 40th Foot; Lt Richards to be Adj, v Buckle, 
who res Adj’cy ouly. 5%d Ft; Eos Fraser to be Lt w-p; Lt Owen, from Mon- 
mouth Mil, to be Ens w-p. 54th Ft; Assist-Surg Armstrong, from Staff, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Frith, dec. 69th Ft; Ens Osmer to be Lt b-p, v Gilborne, who 
ret; Pearson T Beames, Gent, to be Eas b-p. 79th Foot; Lt Cant to be Paym 
v Cornes, who ret upon h-p. 81st Foot; the prom of Ens Weir to a Lt’cy on 
the 17th April, has been cancelled. 95th Ft; Capt Henley has been perm to 
ret upon f-p. 97th Foot; Ens Smythe has been perm to res his Comm. 

Unarracuep.—Lt M‘Farlan, from 74th Ft, to be Capt b-p, v Robertson; Lt 
Godfrey Clerk, from Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Capt b-p, v C H Montres- 


sor Smith; Bvt-Maj Massy, 19th Ft, to have his Bvt rank conv into Subst. 
to be Aide-de- 


Brever.—Lt-Col Atwell Lake, CB, of the Madras Engineers, rt 
Camp to the Queen, with the rank of Colonel. Capt Healey, ret f-p 95th hs 
to be Maj, rauk hon. Paym South, on h-p, 20th Ft, do. Consequent -, - 
death of Lt-Gen Macdonald, CB, R A; Maj.Gen Whinyates, CB, tu be Lt st 
Maj-Gen Sir R J Dacres, KOB, the Senior Supern, to be oa tixed Est; Co ~T 
Andrews, ret f-p, R A, to be Maj-Gen, rank hon. Consequent 0a the deat! dr 
Generals Wright and Birch, R E, Lt-Gen Ellicombe, C B, to be Col her ary 
ant; Maj-Gen Sir H D Jones, KCB, at present Supern, to be on fix stab; 
Col Sir W Reid, KCB, to be Maj-Gen. TB eal 

Memoranva.--Qtmr Mingay, h-p 92d Ft, has been permi ; 
commis; Capt os Robertson. h- R A, has been perm to ret by sale of comm, 





highly distinguished in his profession—A. B. Feuton, Esq., the Queen’s Ad- 
vocate at Bathurst, died on board the Ethiope on the 11th June, whilst on his 


he being about to become a settler in India; also Capt Cc . — Smith, 
h-p 60th Ft, he being about to become a settler in New Zealand. 
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New Books. 


Lire or Grorce Wasuincton. Vor. Tump. By Washington 
Irving. New York. Putnam & Co.—It was expected that this volume 
would close the work ; but Mr. Irving finds that his theme expands under 
pen—and no one, we are well-assured, will either be surprised or sorry. 
The important years 1777, 8, and 9 are here covered, the military events 
of the period furnishing the bulk of the material. It would be altogether 
superfluous to eulogise the author, in any way or shape; and it would 
perbaps be out of place to examine critically a new record of events, 
with which every reader is more or less familiar. Let us however not 
neglect to compliment the publisher on the neatness and completeness 
with which the work is brought out. The maps and plans are admirably 
executed ; Stuart’s portrait also, and Houdon’s statue at Richmond, Va., 
are most acceptable souvenirs of the person of George Washington. 


History or THE Navy or THE Unirep States. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. New York. Stringer.—Here is another book that we should 
be vastly disinclined to review, for several very obvious reasons. It is 
en abridged edition in duodecimo, from the well-known one in octavo ; it 
is brought down to the present year ; and it contains not a few illustra- 
tions on wood, and a good likeness of the esteemed author, on steel. 


Tumry Years’ View. By a Senator of Thirty Years. New York. 
Appleton.—The second and concluding volume of Colonel Benton’s ela- 
borate work, in which he passes under notice the career of the American 
government from 1820 to 1850. This again—as Fate, or the publishers 
will it—is another work upon which it comes not within our province to 
pass judgment. At the same time we must observe that, though asso- 
ciated with the Democratic party in the U.S., Colonel Benton shows in 
many places that he rises superior to that party’s systematic ill-will to 
Great Britain. With bis personal career we have nothing todo; but he 
is a man of original mind and sagacious understanding, and both writes 
and speaks eloquently. 


Lirs, Explorations, AND Pusiic Services or J. C. Fremont. Bos- 
ton. Ticknor.—Lives of candidates for tbe Presidential Chair always 
come plentifully before the public, on the eve of an Election. This one 
has the immense and double advantage of containing adventures worth 
narrating, and of being free from the wearisome and disgusting record of 
political intrigues and manceuvres. Colonel Fremont is solely known 
before the public as a gallant explorer, and a scientific observer—a man 
who combines to a remarkable extent the suaviter in modo with the for- 
titer in re. For the sake of this Union, and particularly for the sake of 
ite relations with our own country, we wish that men of this stamp were 
always elevated to the bighest authority, so that the jobberies and trick- 
eries of politicians by trade might be crushed out with the strong hand. 


Homeric Batiaps, AND ComEpies or Lucian. Translated by the 
late W. Maginn, L.L.D. New York. Redfield—The fourth volume 
—but complete in itself—of the miscellaneous works of that fine schelar 
and man of genius, the late William Maginn. Dr. Shelton Mackenzie 
has, with pious care (and perhaps eometimes rather too much ofit), an- 
notated and fitted these for the American taste. These Ballads are 
spirited parapbrases of select portions of the Odyssey and Iliad—princi- 
pally the former—the idea of them being suggested by the opinion, some- 
times entertained, that the blind old poet was but the retailer of popular 
songs. At any rate they form a collection of great interest, not the less 
80, from the lively and learned prose setting, in which Maginn originally 
presented them as Magazine articles. 


Tue Op Vicarace. By Mrs. Hubback. New York. Fetridge.— 
Mrs. Hubback, if we remember rightly, is the niece of Miss Austin, whose 
solid but slow old novels were in vogue in our younger years. The niece 
writes a cleverer book than her aunt, which she might well do, even had 
she no talent, co great an advance has been made in the art of novel-writ- 
ing, by all sorts of novelists, since the days of “ Pride and Prejudice,” and 
“ Sense and Sensibility.” We ought to write stories better than our fa- 
thers and mothers did,and we do write them better. The most indifferent 
yellow-coloured modern romance is generally superior in style to the old 
three-volume abortions of the Minerva Press. 

“The Old Vicarage’’ is as good a novel of its kind as we have read in 
years, a sound, sober, well-considered, and well-meant novel, just the least 
in the world didactic. Without being strongly marked or strikingly ori- 
ginal, its characters are drawn with a firm but delicate hand, and their 
lights and shades are well put in; while the plot through which they 
move is interesting and effective. The story is as simple and unpretend- 
ing as possible ; you might find as good a one ready made in your own 
life. Of course there is love in it, for what isa novel without love ?—and 
of course the right parties are married in the end. If you want to know 
more, you had better ge through the “ Old Vicarage” yourself. It is but 
a few hours’ journey (reading, we mean,) and its inmates will welcome 
you cordially. You will like them all, especially poor Hilary Hepburn 
in her widow’s cap. 


Tae Wire’s Triats. New York. Ibid.—An exceedingly good novel 
from the ready and versatile pen of Miss Pardoe, the subject of which may 
be inferred from the title. All wives, we venture to say, have trials; 
but few, we hope, have as.many as the heroine ef the present story. A 
blacker scoundrel than her husband, it would be difficult to imagine. He 
is selfish, sensual, and base to the last degree, but at the same time gen- 
tlemanly in his manners. To all but his own family he appears to be a 
gentleman. He is the type of a class of educated brutes, who are quite 
common in good society. His wife is finely drawn; and one of the best 
chapters in the book is that wherein she assists her own daughter to elope. 
The incident is decidedly fresh. 


Tae Art Journal. G. Virtue & Co.—The June number is a pretty 
fair one, the Royal galleries still supplying the engraver with subjects, 
of which they make good use. Mr. Herring’s portraits of a couple of the 
Queen’s own favourite saddle-horses are made up into a pretty group, at 
one of the private entrances of Windsor Castle. The flea-bitten grey 
hearest the spectator is a very perfect model, barring the neck which is 
Clumsy. He shows the best Arab pointe.—Poor, crazy Haydon is served 
up in a biographical sketch ; but the literary department of this popu- 
lar journal scarcely equals the artistic. Nevertheless we pick out two 
items that are worth extracting, The first isan account of the new State 
rooms at Buckingham Palace. 

The additions recently made on the southern side of the palace consist 
chiefly of such apartments as are devoted to the elegant relaxations of 

ife, and comprise a ball and concert-room, with its necessary refresh- 
ment-rooms and corridore. These have been constructed by Mr. Penne- 
thorne, and the decorations carried out under the!general superintendence 
of Mr. L. Gruner. We should naturally expect the home of our sovereign 
to exhibit the refinement which characterises modera taste, and that adap- 
tation of sculpture and painting to in-door life which is now recognised 
as an addition to its agremens. It is therefore found in these new rooms, 
ps | = +4 ra diay eentgaition where it can be so well appreciated, 
the tone to fashionable life. elsewhere ; the court naturally giving 

rooms are reached from the grand stair-case ; this is lighted b 
lamps elegantly designed by Osler, and ‘we especially admired the taste 
rag temps to etc of Susana chee tee 
iquets lowers. A gal- 
~ at the summit of the staircase leads to the sna poem ; this gallery 
pa a oe in the Italian manner of the cinque-cento, the walls being 
ted to imitate an open arcade, looking out upon the sky, birds ho- 
vering over the flower-vases which occupy the centre of each opening. 








| The panels above them are decorated with pictares en grisaille of groups 








of children. In front of each pilaster a series of variegated marble pe- 
destals mene? busts of classic form, by Mr. W. Theed. The banqnueting- 
room to the left is a domed apartment, the walls panelled as if with 
variegated marbles, alterneting with panels filled with copies of Raffael- 
le’s arabesques in the Loggia of the Vatican. The same great artist’s 
“Cupid and Psyche” has contributed the subjects for Mr. Theed’s bassi- 
rilievi on the two sides of the apartment, forming a frieze over all. Gas 
lustres of very elegant but exceedingly unobtrusive form, and looking 
rather like pendant ornaments, occupy the corners and centre of the ceil- 
ing, and: diffase a warm glow over the harmonious walls. The large 
buffets on both sides of the room, and the busy scene on the floor, make 
an effective picture on ball nighte. A small gallery from the dining- 
room affords a private entrance for the Queen and court, and its walls 
are also Raffaellesque in character ; the semicircular curves above each 
door are filled by twe charming designs by Theed, Hah agp “The 
Birth of Venus,” and “ Venus bringing Armour to Achilles,” both exe- 
cuted in high relief, and having a powerful effect by the purity of their 
colour and form, and the depth of shadow they afford, relieved as it is by 
the brightoess of tint surroucding them. 

The ball and concert-room is the crowning point of the new additions ; 
and this, as it ehould be, is the most important scene of the labours of 
the Art-decorator. The floor is laid in parquetage, the walls are hung 
with rich silk, the pattern on which combines the national flowers of the 
United Kingdom. Above are paintings of the hours from eketches by 
Raffaelle, and Cupidons from his frescoes in the Farnesina Palace. The 
top and bottom of the room have arched recesses; that at the top is 
fashioned to contain the royal seats, and is decorated with columns and 
figures in the richest taste, emblematic of the era, The opposite recess 
is.devoted to the vocalists and the organ. The case of the instrument is 
designed in the best taste of Italian renaissance, with seated figures on 
its summit, emblematic of music. The ceiling of the room is highly en- 
riched by ornament, coloured and gilt, and from each of the sunken pa- 
nels descends a gas-lustre. Standard groups of wax lights on enriched 
pedestals occupy the corners and sides of the room, all deep and positive 
colours being reserved for the seats which surround it. In the entire di- 
rection ofthe whole, Mr. Gruner has reigned supreme, and his taste has 
secured the general harmony where so many have been employed. Mr. 
Theed, and Canzoni, of Rome, have been the artists principally employed. 
Mr. Moxon has executed the marbles and gilding. The candelabra have 
been designed by Mr. Gruner, and perfected by Barbedienne. The silk 
on the walls is produced by Jackson & Grabam, the furniture by Jobn- 
stone & Jeanes, and the carpets by Lapworth. The lustres by Osler, of 
Birmingham. 

It will thus be seen that English Art-manofactures decorate the new 
rooms of England’s Queen, and it is with no small degree of satisfaction 
that we can point to so successful a result. The decorations of a royal 
palace are frequently the exposition of an exploded fashion, and it is not 
often that modern experiences are brought to bear on its arrangements. 
The great beauty of the present suite of rooms is its successful display 
of modern educated tastes—tastes which result from the study of various 
styles, and the happy adaptation of the best parts ofal). The air of re- 
pose, as well as richness of fancy, which reigns over all, is the great 
charm of the ensemble, but we think its general elevation in no small 
degree results from the happy character of Mr. Theed’s statuary and bas- 
si-rilievi ; these, by their purity of form and graceful contour, give bold- 
ness and vigour to the general design of the apartments, which no flat 
painting could effect. We should rejoice greatly if our sovereign be en- 
abled to aid the somewhat neglected art of the sculptor, by thus exbibit- 
ing its applicability as a tasteful adjunct to the noble homes of England. 
So far from its being “ cold” and “ monumental,” it is here proved to be 
the reverse, and we hope to see the happy example followed. The good 
taste of the Queen and her august consort has never been more fally dis- 
played than in these additions to their home—so happy a guide to every 
other home in her dominions. 


Our other extract concerns a gentleman whose name is frequently found 


The spray was carried for many hundred yards, and thousands of la- 
dies, whose thin muslins were not adapted to a shower-bath scampered 
off in picturesque alarm. The lower basins, are, we believe, half a mile 
in length ; each one exhibits a claster of monster jets, and the interspaces’ 
are occupied by a variety of watery designs that are separately well worth 
examination, and which help to unite the whole into a magnificent group. 
of bydraulic art. The water temples present 9 very elegant aspect, as’ 
their rich colouring shines through the descending and enveloping 
streams ; but the wind was a little too high to allow them to be seen to 
full advantage. The rainbow effects were numerous and splendid, some-’ 
times broad bands of prismatic colour streamed like banners from the 
tall columns of water, at others spray clouds tinged with every hue 
floated slowly in tbe air, now partially veiling, and now concealing the 
foliage of the trees or portions of the dietant landscape, and often a 
complete bow was formed touching the at each extremity, and 
spanning the countless jets that were playing below. The comer? 
wandered about for an hour surveying the marvellous scene from 
points of view, finding in each direction some novel or unexpected effect 
appealing to their wondering minds and delighted eyee. 

he Crystal Palace fountains mast now be regarded as a complete sue- 
cess. They do not rival those at Versailles or anywhere else—they stand 
alone, like the palace itself, and are entirely above comparison w 
other achievement of hydraulic art. The universal sensation of the 
titude by whom they were for the first time witnessed was one of full 
complete satisfaction ; but —— be more appreciated the more they 
are beheld, for however startling the assertion may appear, to many, 
it is necessary to learn to see every new and remarkable thing. Nei- 
ther the beauty of the forms produced by water in motion, nor its ex- 
quisite effects upon light, nor even its bulk, can be understood at once. 
We congratulate Sir Joseph Paxton on the triumph he bas again 
achieved, and we hope that the new power of attracting visitors now 
in the bands of the company will be wisely used. 


To the above general description, we add some of the remarkable 
explanations and statistics. , 


Perhaps no better idea can be given of the magnitude of this mag- 
nificent series of foundations and their combined effect, which far exce} 
those of Versailles, than by stating the fact that, when they are in falh 
operation, there are 11,788 jets playing, and that the quantity of water 
displayed simultaneously in them is about 320,000 gallons per minute, 
The arrangements for a system of waterworks of such vast extent and va- 
riety are necessarily somewhat difficult of description. The supply of water 
for ordinary parposes and for provision agaiost fire within the Palace and 
through the grounds is comprised in these waterworks. But their princi 
pal object is the formation of the great system of fountains, of which the 
arrangement may be briefly stated. Wi the Palace iteelf are various 
ornamental fountains, though necessarily of lesser magnitude. The prin- 
cipal of these are the bronze fountains in the basin at the junction of the 
nave and north transept, and the crystal fountain, which formed so pro- 
minent a feature in the Exhibition of 1861. The others are distributed 
through the architectural courts. Ia the ornamental basins on the terrace, 
and below it, there are two distinct series of fountains. The upper series 
comprises the nine basins adjacent to the main building, and terminating 
with the large circular basin on the central walk through the gardens. 
The second series includes all the fountains—namely, the first series, the 
more extensive fountains in the temples, cascades, and two “ae basins 
in the lower grounds, which terminate the water display. The upper 
series, or ordinary display now daily exhibited, can be worked inde 
dently of the others. But when the lower fountains are shown the w 
display is brought into action. —_ 

he next portion of the system is the arrangement in connexfon with 
the fountains of the tanks and upper reservoir containing the supply of 
water for the jets, and of the lower reservoirs, where it is collected after 
being displayed. The water for supplying the fountains is maiutained at 
three different elevations—first, in the two high tower tanks, which sup- 
ply the 250 feet jets in the centres of the lower great basins ; secondly, 
in two lower tanke, which contain water for fountains and for ordinary 





in our columns. The .4rt-Journal thus speaks of Jobo Ruskin’s recent 
pamphlet on this year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 


We are agrteably disappointed by this notice of the pictures in the 
Academy. Mr. Ruskin finds it inconvenient to be consistent in his ani- 
mosities. In his preface to these ‘‘ Notes’? he deprecates what he calls 
anonymous criticism, aad congratulates himself that heis ready to answer 
for everything that he has written. What is Mr. Ruskio’s response worth? 
He has, among a certain class of persons uninstructed in art, wielded some 
influence through a speciousness of language and a professed enthusiasm 
for painting ; and within this circle he has oracularly endeavoured to 
damage the reputation of the best men of our best school, until on all 
hands there is an unanimous effort to suppress, or at least neutralise, the 
nuisance. Can we not lay our finger, in Mr. Ruskin’s works, on passages 
the most insolent that were ever aimed at the reputation of distinguished 
men? Will these men now thank him for his empiric patronage? He 
claims for himself the purest spirit of impartiality, but he praises inor- 
dinately Mr. Millais, and he surely tells us that Millais is his friend ; he 
praises in like manner Mr. Hunt, and claims him also as his friend ; he 
praises also Lewis, and there generally most deservedly, though frequently 
in the wrong passages. If Mr. Lewis is not already his friend, does he 
wish to make him so also? How has he written of Maclise, Stanfield, 
Roberte—nay, of all whom he chooses to distinguish from the “ new 
school ?”’ hat he wrote publicly of Roberts last year in his ‘‘ Notes” 
is publicly known, but not what he communicated to him privately, 
which it is said amounted to a declared determination to write down every- 
thing that he should in future paint. Now for the recantation which 
comes in the “ Notes” before ue. Speaking of the St. Peter’s picture, he 
says: “ It is both careful and brilliant...... I can answer for the care- 
fal delineation of what must be to most people a striking scene...... 
Note, for instance, the pretty and true change in the colour of the red 
cross in the dome, where it is half in shade and half in sun.” This of 
course rescues Mr. Roberts from the ban put upon him last year ; he must 
be most grateful, aud will again appear happy to his friends. Mr. Rus- 
kin alludes to a change in Mr. Roberts’ manner. There is no change; as 
he paints this year, so he painted last. Mr. Stanfield is also fortunate in 
eliciting eulogium in theee “‘ Notes” on “‘ The Abandoned.” The sea is 
“ quite Turnerian, in the mystery of the farther waves, and the senti- 
ment of the picture very grand.” But Ward’s picture is “ excepted from 
the progressive list’’—at least Mr. Ruskin “ fears’ it must be so—and 
* marked as one of the representatives of the old school ;”’ but the notice 
terminates with the redeeming clause, “ it is not a bad one.’”’ This final 
patting on the back must have saved the artist much pain! Upwards 
of five pages are devoted to “ The Scapegoat,” but the pith of the no- 
tice is that the picture, “ regarded as a landscape or as a composition, 
is a total failure ;” that, in penned such a picture, Mr. Hant had “ for- 
gotten to ask himself first whether he could paint a goat at all.” The 
critic has committed himself to other works, but feels from former expe- 
rience that it would not be safe to praise this work. In speaking of 
“ Autumn Leaves” (J. E. Millais, A.), it is said to be “ the niost poeti- 
cal work the painter has ever conceived, and also, as far as I know, the 
first instance existing of a perfectly painted twilight.” On the whole, 
the tone of these “ Notes” is apologetic ; we must say, that they do not 
ote: so much of that unerring arrogance which has characterised 

r. Ruskin’s former notices. 





THE GREAT WATER-WORKS OF SYDENHAM. 


On Wednesday (the 18th ult.) the Great Fountains in the grounds of 
the Crystal Palace made their first public display in the presence of Her 
Majesty, the Prince Consort, the Regent of Baden, the Prince of Prussia, 
the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, the Princess Alice, and their 
attendants, and also in the presence of 20,000 persons, a very large por- 
tion of whom were ladies, dressed in every variety of elegant costume. 
The gardens presented a splendid appearance, and long before the hour 
of the Queen’s arrival, the high ground at the back of the large basins 
was densely crowded by ladies and gentlemen, occupying chairs, sitting 
upon the grass, and mounted upon every point which could command a 
good view. Many also took their stations on the upper terraces and 
along the line of the bronze figures and tazzas extending from the Water 
Temples to the Grand Cascade. At five o’clock the Queen arrived, and 
the Royal party proceeded in open carriages to make the tour of the 
grounds, accompanied by Sir Joseph Paxton on horseback. The Upper 
Fountains first began to play, then the Water Temples were enveloped 
in @ glittering torrent, and, finally, the prodigious jets of the Great 
Fountains soared majestically up into the air until they reached an ele- 
vation of about 250 feet, or higher than the monument on Fish-strect 
Hill. The effect was exceedingly grand, and although other portions of 
the waterworks in the lower basins were well worthy of admiration, the 
eyes Of all visitors were rivetted to the gigantic columas of the principal 
jets. The lower portion of these vast jets presented the appearance of 
fluted colamns with the fluting filled up ; the water then rose asin a 
solid shaft, exhibiting magical effeats of opalescent colour, and towards its 
sumuait formed large masses of spray that floated in the sunsbine, and con- 
trasted with the blue sky, like summer clouds. 


use in the building, and are situated near its northern extremity. T 
tanks supply also the high central jets in the upper series, as well as four 
secondary jets round each 250 feet jet in the lower grand basins. The 
supply of the third elevation is collected in the large upper reservoir @t 
the northern end of the building, which contains about 6,500,000 gallons, 
and from it the great body of the water displayed in the fouutains je 
drawn. Two 30-horse power pumping engines are placed at the upper 
reservoir for raising water from it into the high and low tanks al 
described. There are tworeservoirs for collecting the water after its 
display in the fountains—-namely, one for the upper and one for the se- 
coud series of fountains. That for the upper series is situated at some 
distance to the north of the central circular basin, and a little below it in 
elevation. It collects the waste water from the ordinary display 
of the upper fountains, which is first received into the circular basia, agd 
flows thence inte this reservoir. Four 40-horse power engines are placed 
in the vicinity of the intermediate reservoir, which raise or reiara the 
waste water from it to the upper reservoir, so as to render itagain availe- 
ble for display. The receiving reeervoir for the second eeries of fountains 
is situated below the south grand basin. It is of still larger capacity 
than the upper reservoir, as it would be required to receive all the water 
contained in the latter and in the high and low tanks, in the event of its 
being all displayed. The lower reservoir is constructed in the form of an 
ornamental lake, and collects the waste water from the entire system of 
fountains when in full operation. Two 40-horse power engines are provi- 
ded to raise or return this waste water from the lower to the upper - 
voir, so as to be again available for display. An Artesian well, 576 feet, 
deep, is also suvk in the lower part of the grounds for a water supply, 
and a small engine provided for raising the water from it to the lower 
reservoir. The water displayed in. the upper terrace fountains is con- 
veyed through pipes to the large circular basi, where it plays a second 


bh the basin. Again, when the lower great fountains are displayed, 
ae waste water Foe the circular basin is similarly conveyed to hese 
to play their jets of low elevation. Thus the water from the terrace 
fountains is displayed thrice, and that from the circular basin twice, 
throughout the entire operation. 





AN AMERICAN FETE IN ENGLAND. 


A féte of a very interesting character, and at the present moment of 
some political significance, was given yesterday at the Crystal Palace. 
Mr. Peabody, the American millionnaire, with the laadable motives ofa 
conciliator, to which he was undeubtedly prompted as much by inclina- 
tion and good feeling as by his great mercantile interests, gave a magni- 
ficent entertainment to Mr. Dallas, the American Minister, and his fa- 
mily, with a large circle of his fellow-citizens, to meet whom he also in- 
yited many of the English nobility and gentry. Among the latter we 
observed the Marchioness of Hastings and Lady Victoria Hastings, the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Headfort, Lady Talbot de Malabide, the 
Countess of Glasgow and Miss Sinclair, Lord C. Paget, the Lord Mayor, 
and the Archdeacon of London. The conciliatory objects of this interna- 
tional gathering were shown in a still more marked degree, however, by 
the numerous invitations given to those who by official position, family 
connexions, ¢ pursuits, or personal interests of one kind or 
another, are concerned in the preservation of the friendly relations by 
which both countries have so largely profited, and the interruption of 
which would be fraught with so many evils. Of those who come one 
ally under this category there were’present Sir W. Gore and Lady Ouse- 
ley, Mr. W. Brown tte. and lady, Capt. Mackinnon, R.N., Mr. and Mr 
Sturges, Mr, and Mra. Lampion, &c. Sir Henry and Lady Bulwer were 
invited, but we did not observe them among the guests. (Mr. Cra 
ton’s arrival had kept Sir Henry away.) The reputation for beauty. 
the American ladies was well supported, not only by the ladies mentioned, 
but by many others who, as travellers and birds of passage, graced the 
Crystal Palace with their presence on this interesting occasion. . 
A private gallery was partitioned off in the concert-room for the a- 
commodation of Mr. Peabody’s guests, who afterwards preceeded to an 
elegant saloov, where a dinner of the most recherché description was 
served for about 200 persons. We need scarcely observe that the speeches 
delivered after the banquet were marked in general by great beer f 
and discretion. The remarks of Mr. Dallas were courteous and judicious, 
and the other guests who addressed the company were, for the most past, 
diplomatically careful in the avoidance of delicate and unwelcome 
pics ; but we must entirely acquit Sir J. Paxton of having in the smallest 
degree evaded the fall expression of his opinion on the vexed question of 
our difficulties with the United States. He displayed a much greater 
amount of pro-American feeling than did our transatlantic cousins them- 
selves, and, in repudiating all hostile intentions on the part of this coun- 
try, was particularly severe upoo Lord Palmerston and his supposed " 
gan the Morning Post, in reference to the bellicose article of the sathe 
day which gave such such extreme offence, although generally belleved 
to have far transgressed the instructions of its usually “judicious 





prompter. The Lord Mayor reminded Sir Joseph, in a friendly manger, 


time in the low network jets round the margia, and in the other low jets . 
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that the assembly was a private one, and that political subjects would be 
best avoided ; and every feeling of a disagreeable nature which may mo- 
mentarily have been felt was removed by Mr. Peabody rising to propose 
the health of Sir Joseph, and deprecating any disturbance of the amica- 
ble relations both countries are so interested in maintaining. The genial 
iafluences by which the company were inspired caused all the addresses 
to be as well received us they were well meant, and the hospitable Am- 
phytrion himself, in proposing the bealth of her Majesty, addressed his 
guests with a warmth of feeling and expression, which evinced his ein- 


You may talk as you please about reform—‘ reform the charcb,’ ‘ reform | 
the law,’ ‘ reform the whole system of physic,’ ‘ reform your tailor’s bills ;’ 

but we say and feel this that reform is nowhere more needed than on the 

‘turf,’ if it is to retain ite true sporting character, and not to dege- 

berate into commercial speculations (or peculations) of a very dirty and 

uninteresting nature.” 





Tue ImpeRiaL Baptism iN Paris.—The baptism of the Imperial In- 
fant, and the fétes in celebration thereof, kept Paris all agog from Sa- | 





@erity and did him honour. 
After the banquet the company adjourned to the Pompeian Court, 
which was lighted up for the occasion, and where the attendance of the 
blind Italian minstrel, M. Picco, had been secured for their gratification. 
The extraordinary performance of M. Picco, and the privation of sight 
by which be is afflicted, caused him to attract much attention; and he 
seemed equally gratified and surprised when the Marcbioness of Hastings, 
* who speaks Italian as fluently as English, addressed some sympathetic 
inquiries to him in his native tongue. The whole of the arrangements 
were in the best possible taste, and the guests separated with expressions 
of the pleasure they bad derived from the assembly, which cannot fail to 
exercise a pacific influence, and be productive of the happiest results.— 
Liverpool Albion, London letter, June 21. 





A BLACKLEG NONSUITED. 
Court of Exchequer.—Before Lord Chief Baron Pollock and a Special 
Jury. 


JONES v. POWELL. 

This was an interpleader action to try the right of the plaintiff to 
certain stakes won by a horse, the “ Colonel,”’ alias ‘‘ Master Frederick,” 
at the Carmarthen steeplechaee in 1855. The defendant’s horse ran 
second on that occasion. The question was the identification of the 


Evidence was given by Mr. Bdwards, one of the Stewards of the race, 
that previous to the race Capt. Price, of Aberystwyth, objected to the 
starting of the plaiotiff’s horse, Master Frederick, on account of his not 
being properly described, and also on account of the forfeit due from 
plaintiff on withdrawing the entry of the same horse for the previous 
Aberystwyth steeple-chase as the Colonel. The forfeit was paid and the 
horse ran. He came in first, on which the defendant claimed the stakes. 
The question of misdescription was referred to the stewards, and by them 
to Beil’s Life, according to the rules of the race ; and Admiral! Rouse, a 
member of the Jockey Ciub, who gives opinions on disputed maiters in 
Beli’s Life, replied, “I take no notice of the extraordinary charge that 
he is named the ‘Colonel,’ four-year-old”—“ if he had been a haif-bred 
the nomination would have been valid, for I hold that a half-bred horse 
has no pedigree.” On the receipt of this letter witness declined to act, 
to give plaintiff an opportunity of producing the pedigree of the horse. 
Although witness knew the horse had previously been entered in another 
mame, and that it was forbidden by the rules of the Jockey Club to pre- 
vent fraud, be did not interfere at the time. The horse had been offered 
for sale and was described as a thorough bred. If plaintiff could have 
proved the horse was a thorough bred, witness would have decided the 
race in plaintiff’s favour. 


Lord Chief Baron—I have no precedents to go by. Coke upon Little- 


ton will not assist me here. (Great Laugbter.]— Witness said he had 
severai bets on the race on both horses. 
Lord Chief Baroa—Which was the ,olden side of the hedge. [Laugh- 


turday to Tuesday. 
The ceremony was performed on Saturday evening, in the Cathedral 
of Nétre Dame. The grand old building was highly decorated for the 
occasion. On a platform in the centre of the transept stood an altar, a 
throne, and seats of various elevation. Round about were rich velvet 
hangiogs, some of purple and ermioe, some of crimson and gold. Count- 
less wax candles illuminated the scene, while the broad daylizht stream- 
ing in at the great door fell full upou the platform. The cathedral was 
crowded with officials in brilliant uniforms, and ladies in gay costumes 
of immense size, 80 puffed out with “ crinoline”’ and air-tubes as to 
make a most remarkable display. 

The Cardinal Legate, Patrizzi, arrived at balf-past four, and was re- 
ceived by a procession headed by the Archbishop of Paris. The Em- 
peror, the Empress, and their attendants, came with a blaze of state at 
tive o’clock. 

The Imperial cortéze consisted of two carriages drawn by eight horses 
—one bearing the child, the other the Emperor and Empress—and eight 
carriages and six. At either side of the child’s carriage rode Marshal 
Canrobert and Marshal Bosquet; on either side of the Emperor’s rode 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers and Marshal Castellane. The child was 
carried into the cathedral by Madame Bruat, the widow of the Admiral ; 
and it occasionally made its little voice heard, to the great amusement 
of the assembly. The rites followed the usual course ; the Grand Duchess 
of Baden acting as sponsor for the Queen of Sweden. At the conclusion 
of the ceremony, the Empress took the child in her arms and kissed him. 
The Emperor quitted his chair, and moving towards the Empress took 
the child from ber arms, and turning round, presented his son and heir 
to the assembly. The effect upon the excited and curious spectators was 
what may be imagined ; and, notwithstanding the sanctity of the place, 
a loud cry of “ Vive l’Empereur!” rang through the building. 

In the evening, the Emperor and Empress were entertained at the H6- 
tel de Ville, where Baron Haussman gave a magnificent banquet. The 
cathedral and the public buildings were illuminated. On Sunday there 
was a * magnificent” display of fireworks, which the Emperor witnessed 
from the balcony of the Ministry of Marine. On Monday night the Pre- 
fect of the Seine gave a ball at the Héiel de Ville. The Emperor danced 
with Madame Haussman, and the Empress with Baron Haussman—“ in 
order,” says the Morning Post,‘ to mark fully their sense of the splen- 
did entertainments given at the Hotel de Ville.”—London paper, 21. 
Another, and less courtly, paper says : The great show is over, and the 
little prince bas been baptised. It was not worth the trouble of bringing 
a cardinal from Rome to Paris, any more than the sight of the ceremony 
of ‘a few minutes’ ” duration (which the papers report it to have been,) 
was worth the hours of patient suffering endurance which was the inevi- 
table prelude to the short-lived enjoyment. But the Emperor has a son, 
and that son has been baptised with great splendour. Odae noble lady 
held, with woudrous skill, a large wax taper, and another, with bappy 
carefulness, carried a salt-cellar without spilling any of the salt. The 
baptism was therefore conducted under propitious circumstances. The 


miums, regardless of the consequences. 
pressed bis bope that this would be a warning to the insurance-companies. 
One of the Jurymen said that the practice of the modern insurance offices 
was most prejudicial, and cut at the root of making provision for help- 
less familiee. In this observation Lord Campbell said be most heartily 
concurred. 
June 21. 


Tue Crush AT THE QUEEN'S DrawinG-Room.—Scene.—4 passage in 


He earvestly and solemnly ex- 


Verdict for the plaintiff in both cases—London paper, 





St. James’s Palace leading to a flight of stairs, both crowded with 
fobility, Gentry, Clergy, Foreigners of Distinction, and Female 
Aristocracy. 


Countess (screams). A....b! Pray be more careful, Sir—do you 


know tbat you are running your spur into my ankle? 


General Officer. Beg ten thousand pardons, Ma’am—but really the 


crowd is so—Oh! oh my corn! 


Judge. Stop, Sir!—my wig!—stop, Sir ; I eay—you’ve hitchedsthat 
star of your’s in the curls of my wig. ‘ 
Ambassador. Pardon, milor, je vous demande mille pardons!—but ze 
kraoude—impossible—s’arréter. 
Bishop. My Lady—my Lady—oh, dear, my Lady !—your Ladyship’s 
brooch bas caught me by the sleeves ! 
Country Gentleman. Hallo, my Lord!—my Lord, I say!—make a 
little room, can’t you !—you are equeezing this lady to death. 
Earl. It’s not I that’s pushiog—it’s this gentleman— 
Baronet. No, it isn’t! 
Earl. Yes, it is! 
Marchioness. Oh! oh!—I’ve lost my diamonds. 
Viscountess. Ah!—my lace—my lace !— 
Dowag:r. Ah, drat it! there goes my lappets! ; me’ @ 
Alderman. The bilt of your sword is in my stomach, Sir—which is uot 
pleasant, Sir. 
Sheriff. It is your own fault, Sir! I’m not to blame, Sir, because your 
stomach’s in the way, Sir. 
American Gentleman. Go a-head, now, you! 
Duke. To whom are you speaking, Sir? 
American Gent. Wal, I guess I’m talkin’ to a man in the way. 
Liberal Member. Will you have the kindness to move on, Sir? 
Conservative Member. Confound your politics! 
Noble Lords and Honourable Gentlemen. Ob, ob! 
Omnes. Oh, ob !—ah!—ah !—oh !—oh dear !—oh my !—mind—don’t— 
now then! Goon!—goonthere! Hoi! Hai! Ho! 

[Soene closes. 


Wuat ARE Historicat Portraits.—A sum of £2,000 has been voted 
by the House of Commons as a commencement for Lord Staubope’s His- 
torical Portrait Gallery : but neither the Premier nor the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer gives us the slightest hint as to the proposed site for the 
gallery, the persons who are to compose the Committee of selection, or 
the principle on which the selection is to be made. It is true, Lord Pal- 
merston assured the House of Commons that he is not going “ to ransack 
country honses in search of people’s uncles and aunts,””—and so much of 
an assurance against swindling in immortality is welcome. But we wapt 
to know, first of all, whether the Whigs are to bring in all the Whigs and 
the Tories all the Tories,—whether the gallery is to be open to revision, 
or, in other words, whether the Whigs will bave the power to kick out 
Marlborough and Bolingbroke, and the Tories to oust Fox and Peel* In 
the next place, we want to know whether Government, baving got the 
£2,006 to buy historical portraits, has any notion as to what constitutes 
an historical man? In England, to tell the truth, we have never yet 





Witness—If plaintiffs horse won he should win £5, but if defendaut’s 
horse won he should lose 21 guineas. 

Mr. Jones, the plaintiff, was then called and proved entering “ Master 
Frederick” for the Carmarthen Steeplechase in Marcb, 1855. He paid 
the forfeits referred to under protest, because the horse was not entered 
for the Aberystwyth Steeplechase. The horse was bought for him by a 
jockey named Martin, who rode a borse witness had called “ California.” 
It was an Irish horse, and was described to witness by Martin as the 
“Colonel” by Lottery, dam by Brazil; he was to give £120 for bim. 
When the horse came over be was dissatisfied with him, and he called in 
Mr. George Evans, veterinary surgeon of Carmarthen, to look at the 
horse in Mr. Reece’s stables at the Ivy Bush Hotel of that place. Wright’s 
Rucing Calendar described the “ Colonel’ as an aged horse, and thorough 
bred. Mr. Evans, after examining the horse, pronounced him to be but 
five years old, and a raw untried animal. Witness entered him as the 
“Oolonel” by Lottery, dam by Brazil, for the Aberystwyth Steeplechase ; 
bat before the race came off he saw in Beil’s Life that the “ Victor,” late 
the “ Colonel,” had broke his back running for the Citizens’ Plate at 
Dablio, and in consequence be withdrew the horse and cancelled the entry. 
Witness wrote to Martin and complained of his conduct ; he afterwards 
aold the horse for £70. 

Cross-examined by Mr. E. James—Several letters passed between wit- 
mess and Martin relative to the horse, in one ot which Martin wrote, 
“* Between you and me”— 

Lord Chief Baron—And the post. [Laughter.] 

Witness—* Run bim as an untried horse, and no one will know what 
he is. By giving him his real name his performances will be known. Put 
® glorious weight on him, and run him as six-year-old, in any name—as 
by Derby, dam by Monarch.” 

By the Lord Chief Baron—Martin wili prove that it is a correct pedi- 
gre. In another letter Martin eaid the horse’s name was Bandlad, by 

lack foot, but that he was to run him in any other name, describing him 
as by Derby, dam by Monarch. “but you and I know what be is.” 
{Laughter.] Witness then named him “ Master Frederick,” after Mar- 
tin. He believed at the time that the true description of the horse was 
by te dam by Monarch. He did not know be was Rundiad, by Black- 
foot itness had assigned over everything he had to try this cause a 
second time. All he would gain by the action, if it went in his favour, 
would be the amount of the stakes and the costs. 

Lord Chief Baron—Do you think you have gained anything great by 
coming bere to try this action ? 

Witness—I am endeavouring to gain what is just and due to me. 

Lord Chief Baron—We are not competent to give you here what is 
just and due to you. I believe there are very few persons who, for any 
sum of money, would have consented to have made public such a letter 
as the one from Martin, containing a proposal of the grossest fraud.—T be | 
Learned Chiet Baron then stopped the case, and asked Mr. Evans, plain- | 
tiff’s counsel, how it was possible for him to get over the fraud.—The | 
Learned Counsel, in consequence of that intimatioa from the Lord Chief | 
Baron, withdrew from the case, and the Jury retarned a verdict for the | 
defendant. His lordship certitied for costs. 

Thie may be au appropriate place for appending what followe. 

The Doncaster Gazette observes, in the course of an article upon the | 
“ raging revelations” in the case of Palmer :—*“ View this case in what | 
light you will, and, as is always true of deeds of darkness, the more light | 
you let upon it the more foul does it appear. No wonder, then, that | 
thousands of people bave lately put the question to themselves, ‘ Are 
raciog men ever, often, always such as these? Is the turf-life at all such 
as it seems to be from these ‘revelations?’ Now, without answering 
this question directly, it must be confessed that sporting men of the | 
Cook and Palmer class are very much on the increase. It seems im- | 
possible to deuy this. Look at the entries of our own St. Leger now 
and 30 years ago. There was then hardly an unknowsz name among 
them. At the present (ime the names of the majority are kaown iu- 











expect soon to hear of that wide-spreading amaesty which will restore 
to French heartbs eo many husbands, fathers, and brothers now suffering 
exile from the laud of their birth aud of their love. 
ror, a beloved empress, and a cherished prince, must give to the imperial 
dynasty a charm which the return to the homes of their childhood would 
convert, even among the most fervid of the exiles, into an earnest and 
zealous loyalty. 


| the Court of Queen’s Bench. The plaintiff was Mr. Truelock, formerly a 


Emperor is happy, and France delighted. So at least the Moniteur as- 
sures us, and what the Moniteur says, being officially said, must of course 
be trusted! Everything in France being in so happy a condition, we may 


raised public statues to our greatest men—with one or two exceptions. 
The men whom we delight to honour in bronze or marble are fourth rate 
men, as our London statues bear witness,—Bedfords, Cannings, Ben- 
tincks, and a tail of Georges. If a dozen scholars were asked to name 
the six or seven greatest men born in England, they would possibly reply, 
Alfred, Shakespeare, Raleigh, Bacon, Cromwell, Milton, Biake,—yet no 
one of these, so far as we rememher, has a statue in London. Twelve 
statues have been commissioned for St. Stephen’s Hall, and not one of 
these is of a first-class man. Is this principle to continue? Is the same 
power which rejected the figure of Cromwell from the New Palace to have 
the choice of our historical worthies ?—Athenaum, 


A powerful empe- 


CyBELE, THE Moon, Nicgut, tue Srars—One of the most exquisite 
personations in the ball room was that of the Duchess of Manchester, re- 
presenting the queenly Cybele in a costume of surpassing chasteness and 
beauty. The dress was of the finest white barége de cashme e, embroi- 
dered with gold in a Greek pattern running round the bottom of the 
skirt and at the top. Across the centre twined a wreath of myrtle leaves 
in gold embroidery. The waist was gathered in by a golden band en- 
graved with lions, an emblem of Cybele; and the sleeves were looped 
with six golden fibulz, from a Greek model. A crimson scarf was fas- 
tened on the left shoulder with a gold brooch, copied from the antique, 
and its rich deep colour was fioely brought out by a broad band of gold 
embroidery, in that Greek pattern which is supposed to have been sug- 
gested by the waves of the sea. Her Grace wore on her head a crown of 
golden towers, and bore in her hand a golden sceptre and key, the em- 
blems of Cybele. Oa the Queen descending from the royal box into the 
ball room her Majesty recognised the Dachess, and with a gracious smile 
complimented her on ber fiae personification of the character. 

The Duchess of Wellington attracted her Majesty’s especial observa- 
tion by the singular beauty of her dress, as representing the “ Moon,” in 
the Countess of Jersey’s quadrille. Her Grace wore a petticoat of white 
silver tissue, covered with clouds of blue and white gauze, shaded off and 
looped up with blue and white marabouts, the dress itself being studded 
with diamond crescents. Arouud the waist was a belt of magaificent 
diamonds, formed from the order of the St. Esprit, by the late Duke, and 
presented to him by Louis XVIII. A riviére of large diamonds sparkled 
round the top of the corsage. Onher head the Duchess wore a white 
gauze veil and marabouts ; and on the ceutre of her forebead a diamond 
cresceut. Fastened half-way down the dress was a blue belt, upon which 
were described the phases of the moon, reaching to the bottom of the 
dress on the other side. This charming costume realised the idea of light 
emerging from a fleecy cloud. 

The Countess of Jersey, as the leader of her own quadrille of “ Night 
and her Attendant Stars,” wore a dress of dark blue over black, pow- 
dered with silver stars, and a veil of dark blue and silver. Her Lady- 


sbip had on her head a wreath of diamond stare. Foremost among her! 4 Wasr EsTaBLISHMENT FOR SALE.—The whole of the extensive es- 
starry host shone ber Ladysbip’s beautiful daughter, the Lady Clemen-| taplishment of Mr. C. J. Mare, of Blackwall, is to be sold by auction next 
tina Villiers, wearing a light blue tulle dress, spangled with silver stars, (this) month. Some of the particulars in connexian with this extraordi- 
floated from the back of the head, and completed a costume of the rarest | nary sale are worthy of being recorded. The works, which occupy 4 
elegance and beauty.—Account of the Faney Ball for the Royal Acade- | site of neavly 15 acres, are situated at Blackwall, on the opposite banks 
my of Music. ’ of Bow creek, at its juactioa with the Thames. The resources of the es- 
Lire Insurance Companies—Two actions to recover the amount of | tablishment for the purposes of shipbuilding, conversion of iron, aud ge- 
certuin policies of insurance were brought on Monday and Tuesday in| neral engineering works are pee gee ee 9 gp be agg ry 
tons of shipping baving beea built and launched in the years au 
member of the Stock Exchange. The defendants were the Householders | 1854 from the canis wate from the forge and ironworks upwards of 
and General Life Assurance Company and the Prince of Wales and Life | 17,000 tons of iroa have been hammered and rolled within the same - 
and Ejucational Assurance Company. The course of the trial was the | riod, and from the foundries upwards of 3,000 tons of castings wsiveces : 
same in both actions, and in the second both sides agreed that the evi- In the shipbuilding department vessels have been built for the —— , 
deuce given on the first should be simply read over to the Jury. The | Turkish, Russian, Spanish, and Sardinian Governments, the Peniasa ar 
sum sought to be recovered was altogether £8000. In 1853, Mr. True-| and Oriental, the Geueral Screw, and the General Steam Navigation Com- 
Joddrell, som of Skt Rickard’ Joadsell of Ontiower Biatl, bear Be Alters | Prove aod cebere, unequelied ta Bee Gnsnrpamsed in opeed, aad With 
’ Ss ° us. ompany, ’ ’ 
The policies were in favour of his wife. iruelock agreed to do so, pro-! out ; futlure io any one case. Among others may be named the re- 
viding Mr. Joddrell secured him by giving a post-obit for £14,000. This’ nowned Himalaya, of 3,500 tons burden; the Pera, the Prince, the 
was done by Traelock and one Brade jointly, in 1854. Subsequently the | Candia, the Hydaspes, the Argo, the Cresus, the Golden Fleece, the 
bond was cancelled, and another executed to the plaintiff only. Two Indiana, the Jason, the Victor Emmanuel, the Genoa, the Transit, the 


Tue ALLEGED ManuracturE oF Ipots at Brruincuam.—Some months 
ago a story was in circulation charging the Birmiugham maoufactarers 
with making idols “for exportation.’? We explained at the time that the 
story was based on a joke which appeared in Punch. Asa joke it was 
copied into an American newspaper, but a religious journal reprinted it 
in sober earnest, and so it made its way into the French newspapefs. 
From them it returned to England invested with the full proportions of 
a solemn affirmation ; it had its day in the press and on the platform, was 
explained, and died away. People thought they had heard the last of 
the idol mannofactories of Birmingham, but last week the story was re- 
vived, Birmingham itself being the place where the renewed charges was 
made. At the Church Missionary Meeting in our Towa-hall on Tuesday, 
Lieut.-Col. Martin, an Indian officer, affectionately begged the audience 
to “ cease making idols,” and to give him, instead, a bell for a chapel at 
Peshawur. The Rev. Hugh Stowell, of Manchester, speaking on the 
same tempting subject, ingeniously combined an eleemosynary appeal 
with vehement denunciation. He said :—‘‘ Let the manufacturers of Bir- 
mingbam, if they bad got money by the making of idols, bring forth 
fruit meet for repentance, and pay back every fraction of the accursed 
money into the treasury of the Church Missionary Society, and never 
again manufacture an idol lest they should be found to be worshippers of 
the God Mammon.” We regret that of the Birmingham clergymen pre- 
sent on the platform not one thought it his duty to rebut this slander on 
his fellow-townsmen ; and we wonder that strangers to the town should 
have ventured to use a wholesale accusation of idol-making as an argu- 
ment to induce larger subscriptions to the society whose cause they were 
sent to advocate. The charge having been so deliberately repeated in so 
public a manner, we are entitled to ask Colonel Martin and Mr. Stowell 
for the proofs by which they support it. If they have proofs our columns 
are open for their statement ; if, having none, these gentlemen remain 
silent, the public will know in future how to estimate the value of their 
“ facts.”—Arws’s Birmingham Gazette. 














deed on the turf and in the ring, but hardly off the one or out of the 
other. Now, we are no aristocrats in racing matters. We believe the 
infusion of fresh blood is jast as useful there as it is elsewhere. The 
tradip 
shifty 
mother’s signature or forestalling his brother’s insurance—this kind and 
ype of sporting mas, we need hardly say, we entirely loathe and repu- 
te. He is as great a disgrace to the true ‘ turf’ as an immoral cler- 
man is to the pulpit, or a corrupt Judge to the bench ; and the laws 
the ‘ turf,’ as far as they can reach such cases, deal with them in a very 
summary and uomistakable way. But we are inclined to lay the chief 
blame of these ‘ black’ black-legs on the more aristocratic portion of 
sporting men, for two reasons. First, they who have the best means of 
knowing what such persons really are too often recognise them, encou- 
them, bet with them, in short, use them ; make use of their sharp in- 
tellects aud their ill-gotten knowledge, employ them as touters, as book- 


as flioger-posts which point, without speaking, in a certain direc- | 


tion. They descead, if not quite to the level of these worthless fellows, 
at least much below their own, in fraternizing in any way with them ; or 
they act, quite in anowher way, almost as mischievously. If they have 
been takeu in—perhaps hit hard by some of these scoundrels, 


such ‘ vile aumauoered knaves’ have any way ‘come in ’twixt the wind 
and their uobility’—they give up the turf altogether, dismiss their trainer, 
of their stud ; and thus leave the field open for the Cooks and the 

mers, and id genus omne, who fly upon the spoil just as hungry jack- 

als on the dead carcase which the lion bas |} 


after bis solitary meal. 





| 
biack leg, whether patientless doctor, or briefless attorney, the | 
| eng the man who supports himself for a while by imitating his | 


or because | 


premiums of £330 were paid on the policies. Traelock then endeavoured | Perseverance, with many others; also yachts for the Emperor of Rus- 
to effect £14,000 worth of insurances on the life of Joddrell. His propo- | sia and the Viceroy of Egypt. The works executed at the forge have 
eals were rejected by the Kent Mutual Insurance Office, but were ac- | been equal in magaitade, including crank shafts upwards of 20 toas io 
cepted by the Householders and Prince of Wales Companies ; fourteen weight, and forgings of the largest description for the principal engineers 
and eighteen years being added to the life of Joddrell by the companies | in London, the total weight of hammered iron produced ia one year ex- 
respectively. The papers sent into the companies stated that Juddrell | ceeding 1,000 tons. The engineering departments have executed a con- 
had been in the habit of drinking; that he had suffered from an attack | siderable portion of the Britannia Tabular Bridge, apwards of 1,000 tons 
of delirium tremens, but that he bad recovered, changed his habits, and | of wrought iron bridges for the East India Railways, the wrought “ 
was living temperately. Joddrell died in November 1855, of congestion | bridges for the North London Railway, the beautiful iron roof = 1 
of the brain ; and the companies disputed the payment of sums insured, | terminus of the Blackwall Railway, and the portion of the iron wor v0 
| on the ground that they bad been induced to enter into the contract by | present completed for the new bridge at Westminster; while in 4 
the false and fraudulent representations of Truelock. Evidence was put  boiler-makers’ department marine boilers equal to 4,000 horse oe ed sich 
into to show that Joddrell had been in charge of a “keeper ;” that at be produced annually. The constraction of the works, the whole > ts — : 
Oxford he was known as “mad Joddrell ;” and some pranks played in | has been effected within the last 14 years, has involved an cutlay ap; 
| 1840 was described. But it was not shown that Truelock was a party to | proaching £250,000.— Globe. 
| any fraudulent representations. | cuenane-ies 
In summing up, Lord Campbell said, that these modern life-assurance| Curiovs Witt.—An Advertisement from the Court of eg h by 
| companies, by their eager grasping after profits, held out great tempta- | been going the rounds of the Irish papers, in which it is ~~ ae 
| tions, and brought about the most lamentable consequences. The defen- | an order of the Lord High Chancellor, made in ae Pe 5 Seuple 
| dants’ company eaid that all their policies were indisputable except in | Thomas Chariton, deceased, a marriage portion of £6 6s. : —- eS 
| the case of gross fraud. It appeared they were informed that another | will be given on the occasion of the marriage of the “pm : — Kil. 
| Company had rejected the life, but they accepted it, adding fourteen | resident in the King’s county, and the counties of oan \abourers resi- 
years. That might be done in good faith, but it led to serious conse- | dare, Westmeath, aad Leitrim, with the om ~ 4 farther states 
| quences ; and if the company were called upon to pay unexpectedly, he | dent in the counties of Meath and Longford. = . wane Sameer, ont 
| thought they would have only themselves to blame. He was afraid that that there is a considerable accamulation of 1* i. extended beyond 
some companies were ready to take any risk in order to obtain the pre- that it is to dispose of this that the privilege has 
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the boundaries of Meath and Longford. The marriage resources of these 
counties appear to have been exbausted under the consumption +timu- 
lated by the £6 6s. marriage portion. It is now the busicess of the lads 
of the privileged counties to make the pilgrimage of Calebs, and to re- 
pair to Meath and Longford, bent on matrimonial purposes and the reali- 
gation of the £6 6s. as a dowry.— Dublin Corresp. London Times. 





MancussTeR-ExcuaNae.—The circular end of the Manchester-Excbange, 
which bas been rebuilt to correspond with the larger portion of the build- 
ing, from designs by Mr. Mills, the architect, has been completed, and was 

esterday opened for the first time to the subscribers. The floor is the 
Leget of any public building in this country, or, in fact, in Europe, ex- 
ceeding very considerably the space afforded by the late Free-Trade ball. 
In addition to this, there isa light and elegant gallery over the new 
end, set apart for the newspaper-stands and tables, leaving nearly the 
whole of the immense floor below for business purposes. The improve- 
ment was greatly needed, and, great as the crowd was at High ’Change 
yesterday, yet people could move about among its 4,000 subscribers with 
something like ease and comfort. Some embellishments for the walls, io 
addition to those of the architect, are all that is now wantiog. At pre- 
sent there are only two old portraits (one of a former Earl of Derby and 
one of Arkwright), and a small bust of the Queen, presented by the sub- 
scribere.—London paper, June 20. 





Danixa Horsemansuir.—In putting the officers’ horses of the Clare 
Militia on board the Calypso, an incident occurred which excited uni- 
versal admiration. One of them became exceedingly restive, and obati- 
nately refueed to pass the gangway, when its owner, observing the occur- 
rence, promptly ordered it to be removed, and, before the crowd could 
guess the object, he vaulted into the saddle and leaped the noble animal 
from the quay into the ship. The officer who performed this feat was 
Mr. Walton, and, wonderful to relate, tbat though the fall was from eight 
= ten feet, the tide being low at the time, the horse and its rider escaped 

art. 





Tue Patriotic Funp; Arrropaiations.—The just liberality of the na- 
tion contributed so Jargely—nearly a million and a half sterling—to the 
Patriotic Fund ; and the war was so short, that the Commissioners find 
that their means will permit them to provide permanent succour for the 
orphans of our soldiers and sailors. The term of the commission fully 
warrant them in this appropriation of the funds. They have resolved to 
devote £160,000 for providing a echool where 300 daughters of soldiere, 
sailors and marines, will be maintained and educated—£20,000 for the 
erection of a building, and £140,000 to be funded to provide an endow- 
ment of £5,000 a year. An endowment for a school for 100 boys will 
cost £25,000 beyond the allowances under the scale for the boys at pre- 
sent provided for. The following endowments of existing institutions 
are to be made—£25,000 to the Wellington College, £3,000 to the Cam- 
bridge Asylum, £8,000 to the Royal Naval School at New Cross, £5,000 
to the Royal Naval Female School at Richmond, £2,500 each to the Na- 
val and Military Schools at Portsmouth and Plymouth. In these cases 
the governors of the institutions will of course place presentations at the 
disposal of the Commissioners in return for the endowments, 





Tue CaLooLatiInc Macsing, anp THE Grinpine Macatxe.—Mr. 
Charles Babbage, who lives in Dorset Street, Manchester Square, is much 
annoyed by organ-grindere. The other day he desired Strini, the player 
of a large machine drawn by a horse, to “ move on;”’ Strini not only re- 
fused but was impertinent, and he was given into custody. Mr. Long, 
the Marylebone Magistrate, asked Mr. Babbage if he had “a reasonable 
cause’’—in the words of the act of Parliament—for desiring Strini to 
begone? Mr. Babbage replied, that his literary and ecientific studies 
were impeded by the street musicians. Mr. Long held this to be sufficient 
ground for putting the law in force ; and he fined the organ-grinder 10s. 





PERVERSION OF Tasre.—The last novelty from Pompeii is, Capt. Lay- 
land “ received” in the house of Diomede. Chicken and champagne were 
distributed in abundance, and dancing was kept up till four o’clock in 
the morning. Diomede resented the intrusion, and was not present. 
The “ Poet” declined the invitation, as, in fact, did all the spirits of the 
mighty dead who hovered about the walls more in sorrow than in anger. 
We cannot affirm that this is the first of a series of soirées dansantes to 
be given in the various localities, sacred to a venerable antiquity, about 
Naples ; but if so, we may suggest the Temple of Neptune, at Poetum, as 
eminently suited to a polka. 





ReBUILDING oF Covent GanpeN THEATRE.—AIl matters having been 
amicably arranged witb the proprietors, the Dake of Bedford and Mr. 
Gye, it is now determined that Covent Garden Theatre shall be rebuilt. 
Sir C, Fox and Mr. Henderson have entered into a contract, and pledged 
themselves that six months from the day they enter the work of recon- 
struction, the theatre will be ready for operatic performances. 
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PROBLEM No. 393, sy Mr. Taunton. 
BLACK. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM, NO. 392, BY J. Bb. 


White. Black. 
1. Qt K R3. B tke Kt (best). 
Anything. 


2. Qto K 6. 
3. Q or B checkmate. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.— W. J. Aw The tournament of one game between 


eight of the players of the New York Club has just concluded in favour of Mr. | @ 


N. Marache.—The grand Tournament for the Championship and a silver cup is 
drawing to a close, Messrs. N. Marache and F. Perrin being the only survivors ; 
Mr. P. has scored 4 games, Mr. M. 2, and one drawn e. The match is of 
nine games.—J. A. P., Salem. Your solution of Problem No. 392 is correct. 























ADVERTISING A MORAL DUTY. 


Some years age, it was pro by an American Physician that members of the Facult 
shoald advertise their renee es and modes of treating diseases in the newspapere. It was 
® boldand manly idea. It was scouted, however, by the profession oenerally, as infra dig. 
Bat is there any d adation in publicity? Is it not rather the great touchstone that ties pre- 
tension and universalizes the practical benefits of all valaable inventions and discoveries? Should 
not ® profession that aims at the mitigation of suffering and the prerervation of life, make the 
means of obtaining these grand objects known through the ebannel of information most acces- 
sible LF Classes and conditions, the columns of the public press? If it declines to do 80, the 
natural inference is either that the desire of secrecy arises from a sordid, monopolizing, ego- 
tistic spirit, or from a lack of faith in its own prescriptions. 
Myint the subject in this light, we may presume Professor Holloway some twenty years 
pa preter dd 5 srileh the profession hed Ly between Tacit and the patie. 
ewspaper arena. e scovered, or rather invented, after 
yous of y and experiments, two preparations which he believed to be specifics for near- 


mons oy of mankind ; and as an indication of bis confidence in them. and a proot of 





sivertions them wherever adve: 


could have submitted them—the ng media existed. This was the severest ordeal to which 


experimentum cructs. rew 1 
before the sick of all regions. He stated their properties, pd A Thy ‘ond 
he reputation and fortune upon the issue. That issue has been all that he or the worldconld 

reat gti shana tein dt garni acc 
Werte oF belie et eetbrauinar nese aan eons pene 
; is than ng under a bushel ? 7 
™ dead language, and puttiog weights and quantities. ane or Greseriptons 
wn thing is atahena BS ee being universally KuewD. So thinking, Hallo 
eratiinde of militons have been his reward.—. F Sunt? Te! ; O04 fortune, fame and the 








ropic wish thar, if been d valuable, they should be accessibie to the whole world, he | 


UMMER STUCK. e and Elegant Stock of Summer 
Ss OLOTHING is WOE aOur vale, «mbracing i specialities and styles to be 
found nowhere else, forming aitegether the !a t Stock of Desirable summer Clothing we 
have ever got up, at vey moderate bat fixed prices. D, DEVLIN & Cv. 

Nos. 258, and 260 Broadway, corner of Warren S'reet. 


OWNE & HASBROUCK, Stationers’ Hall, Nos. 174 and 176 

Pearl St., N. ¥., Imporie:s and Manufacturers, offer for sule at low cash prices 
every variety f Account Books. Peper, Fancy and Staple ye | ; Writing Papers, Notes, 
Drafts, Mones and Shipping Receipis, inkstands, Memorandum a Time Books, Pens, Pen- 
cils, Siates, Pen-knives, Chess and Backgammon Boards, &c . and all articles usual) kept by 
the trade. JB PRINTING and LITHOGRAPHY executed at low rates. Cards, Circu 
Bill Heads, 4c Country Merchants are invited to call. 








ASTIFICIAL TEETH.—Dr. Levett, Dentist, respectfully calls 

the «ttenaon of tre public to the mew method of removing teeth and roots, without 
pain or danger to the nervous system, prepa’ atory to the insertion of ‘‘ new ones,’’ the con- 
struction of which embracing all * real’’ improvements of ihe day, being Dr. Levett’s special- 
fiy. Established 1835. No 12 Waverley Place. near Broadway. 


ASTELESS CASTOR OIL.-~-A Must Desirable Family Laxa~- 

tive aud «perient medicine Bowel and Summer Complaints in Children, Cholera and 
Diarrbaa in Adie, ppconses by itstimely ue. Prepared only by GEO. E. INGER 4 00., 
Family Uhemists, Broadway, successors to T. T. Green. 


VLLUWAY’S PILLS.--Perfect digestion and pure bile pro- 
H duce bealthy blood and it the factions of either the stomach or tbe liver are disordered 
Holioway’s Pills will essunedly sepals the mischief and enable them to supply she co anpels of 
circula'ion with an uncontaminaied fluid. Sold at the manufactories, No. *0 Maiden Lane, 
and No. 244 Strand, London ; and by all drugvists, at 26 cents, 6234 cents, and $1 per box. 











ost Office Notice.—The Mails for EUROPE, per U 8. Steamer BaLTIC, will close 
at this Uffice on SATURDAY, the 19th day of July, at 1044 o’clock, A. M. 
ISAAU V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 


ASPBERRIGS, Cherries, Green Peas--Or any other Fruit or 
‘aun may be preserved in @ perfectiy fresh stare by the use of SPKATI’s Patent 
SELPF-SKALING CANS. Fall directions for preserving all kinds of Fruits ani Vegetables ac- 
company the Vans. Price for Quarts $2 80 per doz. ; naif-gallon, $3 50.—N ss. All orders, by 
poet or otherwise, promptly delivered free of expense, 'o any part ot the City or Brooklyn 
WELLS & PKOVOST, Proprietors, No. 331 Peail street, near Franklin Square. 








ADEN-Baden Towels for Bathing.—Balm of Thousand Flow- 
ERS for the Teeth aud Complexion. A large pupply just received. Une case ot German 

Cologne now being opened, and the most + plendid assortment of Teoth, Hair, end Nail brashes 

oa E. INGEB & O©U.’S, Family Chemists, No. 399 Broadway, successors to T. T. 
reen. 





OR HAVRE DIRECT.—Franco-American Company.—The 

French Screw S:eamship “ BARCELONE,’’ 2200 Tons surihen, E. Moma, Commander, 
will leave for the above port, TUESDAY, JULY 29h, at z o'clock, P.M., precisely, from Pier 
37 North River. 

PRICE OF PASSAGE.—First Oabin, $100. Second Cabin, $50. 

aa Baggage not waned during the passage must be reut on board the day before sailing 
marked ‘below ’’—No re will be taxen after Saturday, July 26th, nor willany be received 
on board un ess accompanied by a written order from the Agents —Lettere, (pre pai» 20 cents 
per balf ounce.) will be received at the office until noon, on the day of sailing. —We beg to call 
the attention of Shippers to the difference of duties in France, on foreigu produce, per French 
vessels.— For Freight or Passage, apply to the Agents. 

EM. & ED). POIRIER & CO., 33 Broad Street. 
aay The steamship V/GO will succeed the BARCELONE, and sail August 14th. 








MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upou Glass, ken in one-fifth the time required by a Evamelied and 

sealed to resist the action of dampness. Durability warranted. Photographs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil and Water Colours. 


IANOS AND MUSIC.--We learn that HORACE WATERS, of 
No. 333 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, agent for :Le sx!e of many ofthe most celebrated 
makes of Pianos and Melodeons, is offering the: at prices which we advise all who desire to 
purchase to avai! themselves of He is also selling bis large and weil known Catalogues of Mu- 
sic at one-third off from the regular prices, aud will forward the same free of postage. His of- 
fers to the trade, teachers and schools are of the most favourable character, all of which he will 
be able to firl to the letter by having wisely adopted the cash sysem. The Horace Waters Pi 
anos are known as among the very best. We are enabled to speak of there instruments with 
some derree of confid from p 1 knowledge of their excellent tone and durable quality. 
—New York Evangelist. 


ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADA.—A List may be procured by 
applying (post paid) to 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 

















New York, 19th Jan., 1856. 
ENNISTOUN, WCOD & CO., BEG TO CALL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
announcement of their Glasgow House : 
Glasgow, Ist Jan., 185¢. 


We bave this day oponed a branch of our house in London, under the firm of DENNISTOUN, 
CROSS & OO., to be conducted by Mr. WILLIAM CROSS and Mr. WILLIAM CRAWFORD, 
as resident partners. 

We take this opportanity oj ng Mr. ROBERT DENNISTOUN and Mr. ALEX. 
DENNISSOUN, Jun., sons of our Principal, Mr. ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN are now and 
have been since ist January, 1854, partners of this house and all its branches. 


J. & A. DENNISTOUN. 


ASCHALL’S FEVER & AGUE MIXTURK.—This efficacious 

and safe Medicine is receiving the approval o1 all who have experienced its virtues. The 

following ietter from one who is well known in theliterary world and to the readers ofthe Albion 
is one among many received : 





Britisu CensuLate, NoRFOLK Va., 18th February, 1856. 
My Dear Sir—Yon tell me not to give any testimony in regard to the efficacy of the Remedy 
Paschal], unless I do so willingly. I not only dose willingly, but gladly, for I think it may be 


— = 





7 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


COM. PERRY’S JAPAN EXPEDITION. 
D. APPLETON & Co., 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
RRATIVE — HAVE NOW BEADY 
A A 0 HE EXPED:TION OF AN AMERICAN SQUADRON TOT 
N China Sess and Japan, pertormed in the years 1852, 1853, end esa B> onder ofthe a 


ernment of the United Stetes, under the command of (om. M. ©. Perry, . 
from the Original Notes and Journals of Com. Perry, at his under his supervision, 


nest, and 
By Pees, Hawks, D.D. One velume, Svo, with 200 Steel and Wood Ragravings, Maps, 
. ric . 


CHARTS. 
Chart showing the Track of the Flay Ship of! Map of Hakodadi Harbeur. 
the Expedition. “ Simoda Harbour. 

Map of Great Lew Chew. ** Tsland of Formosa. 

** Island of Great Lew Ghew. ‘* Harbour of Napha. 

* the Bonin Islands. * the J Islands. 

* Japanese Gulf Stream. “ Bay of Yedo. 

LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
View of Funchal, Madeira. Tanka . 
Carriage on Sled. Nemewe thine I 
Funchal Cathedre!, Madeira. Farmyard, Yokuhama. 
ae | med * og St. Helena. Teaperial , Yokuhama. 
riers of 8t. Helena. om. P mperial Gommiss 

Travellers in South Africa. ers at Tekuhoen® —_ = 
Cape of Good Hope. Priest in Full Dress, Simods. 
Cathedral of Port Louis. apanese Matchlock. 
Cos:umes, Ceylon. ish Present. 


Mississippi saluted by an English frigate in the ‘reatione at Yokuhama. 


Strait- of Malacca dogs ted to Com. Perry. 
Malay Pross. from the Creek. 
a * Sieespore. ——_ Cl - Ying. 
osque apore. reet al ‘trance to 
Barber Boy, Hon Kong. Valley above Simoda Chief Temple, Stnede, 
View of by bing ina Street, Canton. _— « ie at Simoda, 
Camoens’ Cave, . apanese Woman and Dan Simoda 
E Do. Rear View. A Japanese Funeral at coneae” 
American Consulate and Port of Shanghai. Ssprere Simoda. 
View of Lew Chew. ape, Som the Bay, 
Encampment of Expl ring Party, Lew Chew Street in Hak odaci. 
Castle of Negagusko. Japanese Pillow. 
Kung Kwe, near On Na, Lew Chew. ~ Musical Instruments 
The Lew Chew Islands. yes Writing Ins:rumenis 
Visit to Shui. Praying Wheel. 
Lew Chew Pearant. Fishing, Hakodadi 


Bamboo Village, Lew Chew. Kago Uar. 

Natural Tunnel, Port Lloyd, Bonin Islande. Sub-Prefect of Hakodadi. 
South East Bay, Peel I . J " 
Entertainment of Regent cf Lew Chew, by | Cabinet Ware. 


Landing of Americans at Uraga. op. 

R of Deputation of Uraga. Tapanese Horses. 

Prince of Idzu. Japanese Game of Chess. 
Delivery of the President’s Letter. The Mississippi in a Typhoon. 
To-Ri Ga-Sa-Ki, Yedo Bay. The Billibaboos. 

American Graveyard, Simoda. 


‘A threefold interest attaches to this work. It claims emphatic notice as a record of national 
enterprise ; it forms an imp bapter ef our diplomatic history ; and it is permanently as- 
tractive as an embodiment of scientific facta. With such a degree and kind of interest as the 
basis of a new contribution to the honourable archive- of American exploration, we caunot bus 
congratuiate the large number of readers, who. biassed by one or ap of the special claims 
we have désiguates, will eager); pee ibis elegant pudiication, prepared, as it has been, with 
0S when ay en diplomati 
** When we consicer t enterpr mainly in view a dip ic result. the gener 

reader wiil be agreeably surprised at the new scientific facts gathered by the intelligen s “4 
aod the amount ef fresh information regarding the life and manners, t 
and the industrial of the Jap The artistic and scientific attractions of the boek. 
1 incidental, are alone sufficient to render it an important accession to the literature ef 

ravel. 
** To the general reader, perbaps, no part of this fresh and suggestive history wiil prove 
curious thax the account given of the domestic economy of this singular pecple—thelr cimghe 
housexeeping, primitive furniture, patient)y wrovgtt articles of convenience and luxury, toge- 
ther with their daily habits, costumes, and notions of etiquette. The * prayin machines,’ 
sketches of which are inserted trom or'ginal drawings, form one of the most remarkable 
npon superstitious obtervances we have encountered in the annals of any nation. And wide 
apart as at the first glance may appear the political creeds and tendencies of the Jap a 
those of our own times and nation, the reader will find, in the doctrines whereby these islanders 
so long and rigorously exc'uded foreign interference, the primary and absolute idea of Know- 
Nothingism distinctly proclaimed and realized. 
* The illustrations are very copious and exact, being derived from sketches, daguerreotypes, 
and surveys taken by the artists and o A leading characteristic of the work is that mach 
ot it he result of careful investigations by officers specially detailed to make and report ob- 
Ber vations. 
‘*‘An important feature of this work is the mops of the various ports of Jatan, upon which the 
soundings are noted ; t are accompanie: by sailing directions, which to mariners and com- 
mercial meo, are very val le. 
* This work will take its place beside that splendid series of the records of explorations ander 
the auspices of Government, which signally exhibit the scientific and humane enterprise of mo- 
dern times, and f:rnish the statesman and ths tcholar with such rare and reliable data for spe- 


culation and bistory.’’ 
D. 4. & CO. ALSO HAVE FOR SALE. 


HE GOVERNMENT EDITION OF THIS WORK, In Quarto. Illustrated wiih a large 
number of Lithographic Piates not in the 8vo. edition. 

















A SUPERIOR BOOK TO THE WATCHMAN. 


NOW READY: 





of great service to the public to have it generally known. 

have had no attack of Fever myself for several years ; but I have recommended the remedy 
in many instences to triends who were suffering from Ague they could not throw off, and I have 
never known it to fail in effecting a care. In many instances a very few doses have produced 
that resale. 

You are perfectly at liberty to make use of this letter, andfrom my knowledge of your inte- 
grity and uprightness of character, I am sure that ail you do publish wiil be eo wy t-utbful 
and sincere with that of Yours faicbfully G. P. R. JAMES. 

To Mr. Edward s. Morris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. 8. MURRIS, 256 Arct Street, Poiladelphia, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. For sale 
by HENRY HAVILAND, 23 Jobn Street, New York, aud by Druggists generally in the 
United States, Canadas, Provinces, ana West Indies. 





AS APPARATUS AFTER THE PATENT OF THE MARYLAND PORTABLE GAS 

Company. —C. RK. WOODWORTH & CO are now offering for sale a most complete, cheap, 
simple and efficient Gas Machine, adapted in al! res to the wants of p) ivate dwellings, pu 
lie and private schools, churches, colleges, factories, foonderies hotels, watering places, &c., as 
well as of towns and villages. Details will be furnished by applying to C. R. WOOUDWORTII 
& CO., No. 74 Wall street, N. Y¥. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Merchant Tatlors and Importers, 
. 123 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 
ECEIVE the Steamers and Sailing vessels throughout the season, valuable Invoices of 
Spring and Summer Goods, for GENTLEMEN’S WEAR, many of which are the con- 
fined Styles and Selections of the eminent Makers and Designers 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
GENERAL MERCHANTS AND COMMISSION AGENTS, 
COLEMAN STREET, 
LONDON. 
Combining the Useful with the Beautiful. 

a@r THE GOODS FROM THIS HOUSE ARE TOO WELL KNOWN TO NEED AD- 
vertusement ; they have taken the lead of all others for the lastten years. THE PRESENT SE- 
LECTIONS perbaps excel any previously imported. 

*,* Every Variety in Style, Taste, and Make of Clothing and Furnishing Goods can alwavs be 
seen at 12 PARK PLACE. 








MANZANILLA. 


THs WINE IS OF A DELICATE STRAW COLOUR, AND EXTREMELY WHOLE- 
some ; it strengthens the stomach, without heating or icebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it 
is universally drunk by the natives of Jerez, who preter it on account of it being much lighter, 
and #0 eminent’y free from acidity. At! classes are passionately fond of it, since rhe absence of 
a'cohol enables them to drink more of it than stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a 
tonic. 
Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt that its real etomology is to 
be found fa its striking resemblance to the bitter flavour of the camomile (manzunilla) which 
are used by our doctors to make a medical .ea, and those of Spain for fomentation. If its eulo 
gistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine surpasses the tea in bygiean qualities, none, say 
they, who drink it are ever troubled with gravel, stone or gout ; and as a standard dinner wine, 
d by t judges equal to any imported. 
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Imported and for sale by 


SECURITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Of the City of New York. 

OFFICE, 31 PINE STREET (GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


his Compauy insures Property of all kinds against Loss and Damage by Fire, on as favour- 
able terms as similar Institutions in this City. 


DIRECTORS, 





Walker, Joseph Lawrence, Edward Haight, B. M. Whitlock, 
William F Mott, Jas. G. Garner, Samuel ©, Paxson, Robt. Lindley Morray, 
Jobn Halsey, ichd P. Broff, Wn. Birdsall, Jr., Wm. Allen Butler, 

ward b L. B. Wyman, Ww. H. Hussey, Ga H. Beyer, 
Robert L. Case, Edwd. Wiliets, D. Cromwell, Jr. E W. Corlies, 

m » E. J. Donnell, Chas. E. Parker, 8. T. Valentine, 
Edwd. Merritt, Jobn R. Willis, Jobn D. Warren, Charles Ely, 
Henry Barro Smith Lawrence, Edward Cromwell, Wm. M. Abbatt, 

eorge B. Grinnell, John Allen, Matthew Mitchell, David B. Keeller. 


THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THB HAZARD POWDER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
DEALERS IN GUNPOWDER, 
AVING REDUCED THRIR PRICES TO CORRESPOND WITH THE REDUCED 
cost of Saitpetre, continue to offer their well known brands of 
Electric, Indian Rifle, and Kentucky Rifle Powder, 
IN KEGS AND CANISTERS. 
Also Gonpewee for BLASTING and SHIPPING use, comprising a fal! assortment of qua- 
lities and kinds required by the trade, guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
The standard of their POWDER, which bas now enjoyed the highest reputation for more than 
twenty five years, will be found unsurpassed by any other manafacture of the kina in the world, 
For by the principal dealers, and also at the office of the Company in this city, 
No. 89 Wall, corner of Water Street. 
A. E. DOUGLASS, Secretary. A. G. HAZARD, President. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


Bus AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 

North America has branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided for, collected 
free of any charge whatever. 

When payable without Exchange, the charge will be uniformly 3¢ per cent. 

Drafts credits granted, and bills purchased and collected on Kngland, Ireland, Scotland, 
the British Provinces, in North America and Australia. 


RICHARD BELL, 
prmane he }No. 29 William Street, New York, 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO., 
KO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE, 
Issne Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 

















THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., New York. - 


Ne ed hye ee : A Tale of Life’s Vicissitades. By the author of *‘ The Watchman,” 
c., &c. 


** Trudging along, unknowieg what he sought, 
And whistling as he weut for want of thought.” 


‘“* Another populer tale from the pen of an eutbor who needs no introduction ; Lis other books 
having commanded a wide sale and made him familiar to the public.’’— Utica Gazette. 

** Tne great favour with which the reading public received ‘ The Wa'chman,’ * The Old Doe- 
tor,’ *Lawyer’s Story.’ &c., and the extensive editions through which each of these works 
passed, is the best evidence which can be furnished of the ability of the author of ‘The Wand- 
erer.’ ’’—Iihaca Journal. 

‘** The Wanderer’ points to an excellen: moral--and whi eit wil! enchain the attention of the 
more mature reader, it cannot fail to interest as well as amuse the young. For sale by Hawke 
& Brotner.’’—Cleveland Herald. 

** The incidents are natural and life jike, the narrative graphic and the style forcible. It 
will please.’’—Hortfurd Courant. 

** The Wanderei’ is one of a class cf Sections that have » charm for readers, because they re- 
late to real life in our own times, and localities with which all are more or less acquainted. 
Characters are taken from the common walks of lite, and their careers traced with «as much 
fidelity to actual fact as is compatible with the proper development ofapot. This work is from 
an author who has been quite succecsfal before the public, aud it wili be readily sought for.”’— 

ester Democrat. 

** From the extensive popularity which the ‘ Watchman’ enjoyed, inaugurating as it did quite 
a new class of novels, it will ned little mora than the anaouncement of publication to insure a 
favourable reception for this new work by thetame author. It is indeed a. very interest 
volame, filled with romantic adventures and incidents which at once enchain the sympathy, a 
we have no doubt it will onjy a high popularity.’’—Boston Traveller. 

“This work abounds in lively and senl-stirring incidents, and will well repay the time re- 
quired to give it a carefal perusal.’’—Balkimore Democrat 

** We apprebend tbat this work will meet with au unprecedente ¢ sale.’’—Penn Yan Democrat. 

‘* It is, as the title infers, ‘A Tale of Real Lile,’ in which the writer has played his part. He 
has travelled widely in early youth, and bad those opportunities which condnce tc successfal 
authorship, att.inable but by few. It isan autobiographical story of the liveliest interest The 
work is now nearly ready for delivery, and orders may be sent in immediately.’’—Cleveland 


Gazette, p 
Publiehed in one volume, cloth ; illustraie!. Price $I. 


And all Booksellers, 
“A WORE OF GREAT POWER.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


AUL FERROLL ; A Tale. ae | the author of ‘1X, Poems by V.’? From the Fourth Lon- 
don Edition, 12mo., cloth 1. pe 

‘* Paul Ferroll stands almost alone as a fiction ofthe day. Possessing all the elements of a 
striking effect, written with a power unbappily teo rarein the present light literat singu- 
larly original in conception, managed in plot and general arran.ement with an art which we 
bad begun almost to fear was lost, and admirably adapted to enchain the perusal while it satie- 
fies it—'his book when once read, such a circumsiance as forgetting is hardly possible,’’—Na- 
tional Aigis, Worcesier. 

** This tale is intentely interesting. — Indeed, we have rarely read a work of fiction that eqnaled 
it in the power of fast nirg the reader’s attention, and making a lasting umpression rpon his 
mind.’—N. F. Commercial Advertiser. 

‘> A work of great power, originality of style, plot and character, and of intense interest,” — 

las. 


BE. D. LONG, No. 121 Nassau-st., 





Botthes ii trasts which are made to ap; in the tale fix vividly the at 
* The startling con e - ss tena 
reader ; and the story is one which once read will never be forgotten ""— Bost ‘Boontng 4 the 


eller. 
‘ SYDNEY SMITH—SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV.SYDNEY SMITH. Being Selections trom his » 
ings, and Passages of bis Letters and Table-Talk. With Notes and a Bi: hical Moenoty by 
Evart A. Dayne A Portrait on Steel after G. Stewart Newton, and an Autograph Letter. 
.2mo., cloth, ° 

sd Bvery body who reads or talks, or goes into society without reading or talking, wante to 
know something about Sydney Smith—who he was, what he was, what he wrote, what he said 
and how he said it ; and this Knowledge Mr. Duyckinek hes brought within the reach of any 
one who bas money to buy and time to read an ordinary rovel.’’—Courier and Enquirer 

** We think the editor of this volume has ner/ormed a good service in gathering from Sydney 
Smith’s miscellaneous works such chavacteristic parrages as best illustrate the genius of the 
writer, and which, both for sentiment and style, amply meris @ repeated perusal. The memoir 
prefixed to the volume is @ scholar-like production, showing @ generous appreciation of the 
* brave humourist,’ and expressed in elegunt and forcible language.’”’—N. ¥F. Tribune. 

** By means of remarkab! y, good and varied selections from his writings, the interior man is 
set forth. So that we have in this book, just what multitudes want, and will make a market for 
vis: a vivid and just picture of Sydney Smith, with his virtues and talents, foibles and weak 
nesses, wit and wisdom,’’—Banner of the Cross, Phila, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CALDERON : HIS LIFE AND GENIUS, WITH SPECIMENS OF HIS Ys. 
the Rev. R. ©. Trench, B.D. 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. aati wad 


POEMS. By the Rev. R. C. Trench, B.D , author of *‘ The Study of Words,’”’ &c. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. A. Spencer. 12mo., cloth. $ " . be ‘ 


THE HOMERIC BALLADS AND COMEDIES OF LUCIAN. Translated by the late Dr. 
Maginn. (Vol. IV. of Miscellanies). Edited &c., by Dr. BR. Sheiton Mackenzie. 12mo., 
clo ° 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL SCIENCE. A Discourse in three parts. By George H. 
Calvert, author of ‘Scenes and Thonghts in Europe.’ 12mo., cloth. 60 cents. 


J. 8, REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. ¥. 


A POPULAR HAND-BOOK ON SIGHT AND HEARING, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER Publishes this day, 
IGHT AND HEARING—How Preserved—How Lost. By J. H. Clark, M.D. 1 yol., 
12mo. Many Engravings. Price $1 123g. 
It is designed to teach the unprofessional reader how he may take care of the organs of § 
and Hearing, and be able to continue their use, with the least possible impairment. down to 
latest perioa of life. It is adapted to the eppreciation of the mother, the teacher, the . 
the apprentice, the mechanic, as well as the stndent and the man of letters. It is believed to 
farsish some suggestions upon almost every point which relates to the subject, and treats fami- 
liarly ot matters in which every class of readers murt have a deep interest. 
ALIO, JUST READY, 

REALITY ; Or, The Millionaire’s Davghter. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 1 vol., 12mo, $}. 

** Mrs, T. has a fine command of both thought ard language—& rare perception of the work- 
ings of human nature, and the ability to be pathetic er ludicrous, or anything else that her : ub 
ject may require. The present work will sustain her reputation "’—The J 
THE SRUOND Ma RRIAGE ; Or, a Tiavghter’s Trials. A Tale cf New York. By Charle 
Bu-cett, author of ** The Convicts Child,” * Lila Heart,” &e. 1 vol., 1 -» 75 cents. 
Mr. Borde t holds a steady pen, and ,raphically does he describe lite as it is.—AWany Eve- 
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“ SERIBNER’S, 877 and 879 Broadway, cornor of ite Bareat: 
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FINE GROCERIES. 


ON WARD. J AND oryes } ‘vey’ GALE BYERY D DESOBIESIO“ 
VE CONSTANTLY Ais os tk. 
of including pt — Max 8U AINE. rer th SUidecont varied varieties on of Cla- 
Pinsct, Deseriptions ofall kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 


les, Sances, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c- 
including their Celebrated BURLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 


Betton, All of 
| the neighboar- 


al 


be sere Hat 
di t 
General Awsortment of of Provisions, 


es, &c. 
tN’ SUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved I 
walsh they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and al 
ing country adjacent thereto. 


MANHATTAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFPICE, NO. 68 + dayne STREET. 
Cash Capital, 


46 o6sbseb oe a CU 
Or the 3d instant, the following geationes were yehenee D 


oF» 





irectors of the Company, for the 


She Alvion. 





July 12 











BRADY'S 
NATIONAL —: OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUERREOTYPES, 
0. 359 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Semetnnats to America. 
poem Seen the same fioor with the Galler: 
Largest stinguished Portraits ame side. of the Atlantic. 
Life and Cabinet and Miniature sizes, on Canvas aad Paper, Coloured in Oi! and 


Water 
AMBROTYPES—a New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 
method of portraiture. 
be meen from old D: 
ced at a nominal expense. 


erreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
Daguerreotypes i in every style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


he Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at =e World's. Fair 
T —and cometantiy en hand a large and well assorted Stock of Ar jal 
Bait, Trout Flies, &c., déc., of every variety, which he is able to supply ° most 
1 it 

"chose dusting in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland a 





Stoek betore making their purchases. 
THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New 
nner, acknowledged by experienced 


N. R. Patentee of the new Serpentine 8 
men to the best Bait for Trolling ever inven 




















Annual Term :— ode 
Wm P. Palmer. Moses Taylor Lyman Deatson. TO SOUTHER TRAVELLERS. 
wan F. Mott. Thos, W. Pearsall. Edwin D. Morgen. NLAND ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 
Wm. W. Fox. Richard Tighe. Jobn Caswell. aad Now Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wish ing to 5° South by tak the sarge 
Rufas L. dare. Peter Cooper. . Sauris. commodjous Side-wheel Steamship JAMESTOWN, on Saturday afternoon, or ROANOKE, on 
Thomas Barron. Henry Elsworth. Jonathan Thorne. Wedncatag oh rnoon, atrive in Norfolk next day and connect net morni: Ling I the GREAT 
Augustus H. Ward. John Steward. Robt. B. Minturn. SOUTHERN MAIL LINE throagh to the above places by Rai New Orleans in 
And at a meeting of the Board of Directors, held the following day, WM. P. PALMER, Esq. | ve days. Fare to Norfolk, incl eals and ceemoem, © ‘3 ifsc eben, 
unan lected Presiden ens 
“This (an fe 4 — egnlnst Loss or famage by Fire, Stocks of Merchandise, | 1/56 Pegtmme YY on ens ane proceed to Petersburg and Fare to 
Household Farnitare, Builoings, Ships in Port, end their ee, on Deveonrable terme. art ; 
as OHN MUNROE & +, American Bankers, Ne. 5 Rue ee la Paix 
Paris—Grant LETTERS OF CREDIT for Mereantile purposes. Also, C IRC ULAR 
TO soos WATER W r ine | UETIERS OF CRRDIT on the following cities :— 
—We are reliably in-| Alexandria, Evussels, ’ Rome, 
Da he miveral Bg = the name of ** Saratoga’? water and salts, under the higters, Cadiz, J em, Mannheim, Retterdam, 
pame of « are extensively imposed upon the lic | in the Southern and — Amsterdam, Carisruhe, The Hague, Marsei)les Seville, 
—_ ere persons baying these articles desire and think they are purchasing ‘‘Con Cairo, Lausanne, Mayence Sienna, 

? water, whereas at Saratoga there are waters of all kinds, from Ba 7 > down to Coblence, Leipsick, essine Smyrna, 
RE ‘and the articles imposed in this manner on the public are mostly artificial com- Cologne, Lucerne, Milan, St. ewtes, 
pounds, entirely worthless, and often m deagerens te pe persons desiring the effect Coocusss Wa- Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow Stras 
‘Ter, the eect of them being entirely different that of the genuine Concress Water. fre- roe. Liege, Mapich Stockholm, 

producing griping pains, vertigo, sometimes =e serious permanent difficul - Flore: London, Naples Trieste, 
weakening the — wers and destroying the tone of thestomach and , often Franktort- 6M... i Nice, ce 
a mild case of meted ng incurable—the effect being in no wise different from that pro- eneva, Lucea, Pau, Venice, 
ther Ton eff sc akg: a Rear Dy gper Aphis Are soale — Lene Palermo Vienna, 8 
fectin any c owever de being rg, a, es " 
aewell aac = ithe rf J as is well known, is the . which during sixty- Havre, Madeira, Prague, Zurich. 
years past has bu ‘tap the fi moe 


lng uh that of the Placetkus affording the opportunity for swindlers to fvist worthless 

of tation obtained by the Congress , ine 

aes on me seat = eT Saicted tron the public and | oureaives is double, for ou 
either no effect or injurious effects from thei: use, 
supposing that bee 4 have already tried it, 

that it is in bottles and boxes we Dg 

bought up by counterfeiters for the purp»se of filling 


The injury 


en tee it ts o valocless 

powders, Saratoga salts. they valueless, bat ae yy 

ofthe Seonon'Betdilts po powders tof the shops. That it is ——— 

TER artificially, ze! ee the eee! ofthe Cn mgane Ape ay 

— Oe ert esto make anartile of eq gun: 

of which will be the same as “ihe natural water. ” writing us, we will send 

sizes and packages; and by ordering from us Ang encloring draft for the 

» youcan hove it safely forwarded to any at ofthe world. We reiterate our 

y the pesuine Coxcress Water only, ofreliable persons, and to examine the let- 

Seek bran 


CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


Ly So na OF THE 3 OF MESSRS. yeane. a, 
& SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPO 
JALICS £CoO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store and i Bonda = Stock of Superior R 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former rangi 50; the latter Gases 
pa ‘vip oly Tokai, a. F Menesi, &c.) at rom a * rd io per “ia x4 "which os _— 
pure and unadul a Tooes oo. 














ALBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
INSTITUTED 1805. 


HIS COMPANY HAS BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPER ATION FIFTY YEARS. 
The Profits of ims, averaging 4) per cent in augmentation, or 20 per cent in Cash, are now 
in course of payment 
Prospectus, with rates and every information ¢caa be pret on rte gre at the Agency, 


ROBT. 3, BUCHANAN. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
Subscription Nine Dollars per Year. 
LONDON PUNCH, 

SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 

‘LL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subscribers in the CITY, or will be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada 
f 
aad CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices. 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTHOCR WILLMER, Agen 
.07 Fulton Street Piser), Now York. 





GHARLE: WILLME 
19 south John Poni, Liverpooi. 





FISHING AND GENERAL SPORTING TACKLE 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
and Diploma from the association of the Exhibitions of all Nations. 
Silver — from ths american and Mechanics Institutes. 
American Institute—the only gold medal ever awarded for the 
ot Fihing 1 he above first 


8, Reels and takle apie t y. $ T ‘8t Class premiums have 
‘arded to -, for the best Fishing Hods, 
Tackle of alikinds. J. & J.C.C., of wholesale dealers and 


Vonroy, 65 Fulton S:., N Reels and 
request the i Amateurs to 
their jarge and uuequelled stock of the ve articles, many of which are reduced in prices. 
Every description of Lowey) Nd sale or made to order. 
A large quantity of Bamboo Poles. > al 
wood Poles of the beat quality 
Reels, &c., made and repaired. 
A fresh supply of Chinese genuine Grass Lines. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY 
86 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—In Gaortee Casks, $1 80 per Gal. 


A*® Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, the Winter Season. It is 
, free from all acidity, and strongly So vee for invalids. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 


this Market. 
GeNNESS YS FINEST BRANDIES $600 pergallon. $15 00 per dozen. 





1) 
oo PO ped i. 


4th as imported. 
EXTRA CHOICE 8 OLD PURT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
= agg by nN” D MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry, 


$3 00 pe gallen. 
ALLSOPP’S RAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen C ‘ases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN fy 449 Sorc BS STILTUN CHEESE, &c., 
Fors HUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New York. 


Gontcak BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS SO SUPERIOR THAT IT 
commands in New York a preference of haifa dollar a barrel These mills are well adapted 
for all kinds of yrinding. Between fifty and rixty Premium Medals have been awarded to the 

ls, and th- Flour, sod almost a volume of testi Ww for Flour and Mills 191 
Duane Street, New York. 


HE ART OF DYEING HUMAN HAIR is but; very myberteotiy 
understood even by thore wo Make the low 4 worn 7 The 7 0! 
Hair Dyes of the day may, for the time, colour the n succeeded AY a ha ~~ 
green or other ponies appearance. BUGLE’S ELeCTRIC. HATE DYE is void of these 
noxious Tt instantly dyes the hair a beantifu: nararal 
ther water nor Sonate will tarmish in the least ; 
are authorized to refund the money if the most 











sure’’ his 
t satisfaction is not po Bo Price 


M R 
in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Porieat’ short or 60 days’ sight; also 
NG BILLS at 60 days’ sight. for in sume to suit. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SSOISTY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Socicty.) 
Orrws or ws 6 vor tam Uncmm> Staras, 
York, A’ 1, 1855. } 
[HE Undersign ednered ahve hinted tas Gis emees ob ational Loan Fund Life Assarsaze 

Society of cansee, has changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 

given on the 2nd Jul 4 last, to 
. b.; INTERNATION AL. ig By ah ante spy" - 

d that they continue to receive ications for Life Assurance on m vourable terms, 
Pe Pamphlets containing the Rates 4 Premium can be obtained at their OSes, No. 71 WALL 
BTR ET, or from any of their numerous Agents throughout “ United States. 

LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Robert J. Dillon, 


John J. Palmer, Oalebd Barstow, 


ames Boorman C. Edward Habicht, B. F. Wheelright, 
Fanning 0. Tucker Aquila G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Daniel Parish, Paul 8 d, J.G. Holbrooke. 
« Soxicitor—Robert J. Dillon. My pone Counse.—J. W. Gerard 
Mepicat Exauiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 


The Local Board of Directors meet over Weanesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 

all business connected with the Society’s —— is transacted — ing Sereby every 

Pa a ’ ap wn ot a and attention to in cases of Loans, 
t 

‘1! Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 

paid without reference to London 

The M Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall wrt between ad 2 o’clock, P.M. 


tal Stock 500,000. 
A GUARANTEE FUND $e % £ ted "in the nee the Comptroller cf 


100,000 is 
the State of New York for the beveiit of all Policy hoiders 3 Wn ES OHT. 
‘ 5: G6, HOLBROOKR. } Genera! Agents. 
NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON. .........Oagh B. Onrendy. | HERMANN,.............. Capt, Higgm, 


Theses OS both going and retarn 
Prorosep Dares or Saiine— , 
Sven Snthemeton for York. 
w ¥ 





From New York. from Bremen, 
ermann........ duly eer -- Ang. 
~ . Bept. 






‘hat 0 
Noe. 







.-Nev. 6 
Nov. 3 
* 









bot of time and 
steabin, main 


cee ecooony na moeer an 


C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
WM. ISELIN. Havre. 


Por treight or 
c. ra BAND, 
‘CROSKEY & 00., 


1) South William st... tad York, 
thampton 





+) Dieta Maced & CO." French Apethecaries and hemiats, Importers 
ufacturers of ‘hemi D 

Paris Honses, and and of teal Br + rer whe peat 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


8S BISCATINE.—The best and healthiest food for Infants and Invalid 
ed only and for sale wholesale and peer ve. 2 0O., 
Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 260 Fourth Avenue. 


S ELIXIR OF CALIS AY 2A Laas Tenic Cordal, of great 
to persons debilitated by sickness and Prepared only by 


DELUC ‘| emists. 
Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELixte OF GARUS 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


nuk GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE.—MR 
KENNEDY, of render. hes has saree in one of our common pasture weeds, 4 ri 

that cures EVERY K MOUR, from the worst scrofala down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over » Many hundred cases, and never failed a in two case, (both 
thunder humours.) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates efits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles will cure a nursing sore month. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on theface 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth ome stomach. 

Three to tive bottles wil] cure the worst case of erysipelas. 

One or two bottles will care all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure geaning ofthe ears and blotches among the hair 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 

One bottle will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 

Two or three bottles will care the most desperate rheumatism 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheam. 

Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofula. 

A = isalways experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 





Dats 





DBLLWve’ 





tit 

Hothine' te look ss0improbable to those who havein vaintried allths wonderful medicines of the 
day, asthata ——— weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
bamonar in or i yetit oes — a If you have a humour it has to start. There are 
se ifs nor ands, hums nor 8 about it, suiting some cases but not yours. I pead 
sand bottles ofit in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it tn in every p amy “ites, i 
done some of the greatest cures ever a in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 


eld ple of te # I have seen poor, wormy me enildren, whose fiesb 
fabby, rest ored to & perfect state of health th by one bottle. ° “4 anaes 
To sane who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle willalwayscureit. It gives great re- 


fief in catarrh dizziness|) Some who have taken it 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where thereis any de- 
rangement of the! functions of nature, it will canse very singular feelings. but you mast not be 
alarmed —they alweys Sygeere in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 


have been costive for years, and have 





{t—on the contrary, when feeling is e, you will feel ss heard 
some ofthe most extravagant euvomtume of 1¢ ibet ever man Mote ~y eheaeibe 

No change of diet ever —- Eat the best you can get a cong ofit. 

Price $1 Manufactured b: DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 

AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, ew York ; J. ms Dyott & Philadelphia ; George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & 8: Chicago B. Moore, Buffalo; Lyman & Brother To. 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & ‘ce. 115 Carter Street, "New Orleans. 

NOTICB. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAME 
of the United Ki for chang inf the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANE SOCIETY,” having oa if ¢ 2d Joly instant received the Royal a-rent, the bu 
siness of this Company wil lt hencefor h be conducted under its pew name. ‘* THE INTERNA.- 
TIONAL LIfFE ay: | named SOCIETY.’ JA B. M. CHiPMAN, 
Montreal, July 26, 1 General Agent British N. A.  Colentee 





INTERN ATION AL LIFE A 
wv Capttat 2 meses one = 
TRT Or ate 


SSURACE SOCIET 

nd Empowered by Act EY OF LONDON, 
illion Geos Mag. 
roks RS 





4) 


Edmond Sheopard Symes, Esq., <p. Che Vt 
A. Carapbell Barclay, Esq. John Ellitson, M D.. F.R.S. ‘Joha. Moss, eT 
Charles Bennett, Esq Shomas Ostley Georea, Esq, Thomas Niccol Esq., 
Sanauel King Obarch, “Esq . en J. Hodgso’ Clement Tabor, Esq., 


oseph Thompson, "Esq. 


Manager, J ‘“.eander Starr, Eeq a — Wheatstone, F.B.S.; Professor 
COLONIAL LUCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal... sof B Selma Ske begees We. tans, Rev. J. Plas 
Hatta ¥. 1 ae shoe tela ebro” Se 
St.John, N.B....... a att i ak th Wright, EB. Allison, Yow dill, age 
W. J. Starr, fount, 
St. Joho Newfoundiand, § Wf; Hoyles, Hon. J Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, ‘Hon 


N. Stabb, Agent. 
MES B. M. cmre4e. Agent for British North American Co onies. ” 
MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Chief Office ow ‘BLN. A. Colonies—M eRcHNTs’ ExcHancs, MONTREAL. 

Agests and Medical Examiners have been appointed throughout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Branswick, P. &. Island, and Newfoundland, from the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantages offered by the * Inter 
earnestly r d to the 


}” are 
of them: 


SRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA 
AGENCY, NO.66 WALL STREET NEW YVORR. 
SSTABLISHED 1820. 





and varied, and Insurers are 














cents, $1 Ov, and $1 50 per case. Inventor, W. BOGLE, soston, and sold by Draggists every 


a DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co., 
BANS: Ofte Paco How York, issue Foreign 
Alexandri . 






















‘ollowing Cities 
a, 5 Rome, 
Antwerp Madrid, 
sc im, | eee 
Milan, Strasboure, F 
Baden, Moscow, Sienna, 
Munich, Smyrna, 
Genoa, Malas, Stettin’ 
Genevs, adras, 8 4 
} Sa — s . 
amburg Snilla, 
H . nice 8 ey, N.8. W. 
avre, ) ‘oulon. 
Heidelberg Naples ‘a re 
Hong Kong Nice, ° Venice, 
Kand;, Ceylon Oporte, Ve ” 
Liverpool, Oleron, Vienne, 
|e ed — Wiesbaden, 
eh ' Pala = Warsaw, 
, 
tND TA AND CHINA ON’ oa ORIE 
RATION OF LONDO NTAL BANK CORPO- 
Graaches and Ageucies at 
Canton Caleutta, 
Hong Kong, Bombay, ry . 
VUBEDITS FOR AUSTRALIA ON THE BA Cre OF NEW SOUTH W 
Branches and ae ALES OF LONDON, 
Maitland ster ne eee ee tener eeeeecccereencees woes sHunter River 
Brisbane and I ae oo eho ip odie nase F 
on region, Vidic Branches: Moreton Bay. 
bourne, ong, Kyneton 
Qastlemaine. ste Geebeveseceetarescececcsseceeseces +s Mount Alexander, 
7 ae. - + Bendigo, 





taB be woh al 


R«& xou os ering BALD 2: ? is prone Hate curnt 
e good Whiskers ‘and Your tT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CAPITAL : 
With alarpenccen: 2287020 id 


| 4 ee UOMPANY offersthe following, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURER?Y. 
on 8 rates of insurance without profita, 
anted on policies. 
Hale of premium may remain on loan. 
8 for —— the Atlantic. 
ity ofa large a 
, Australia, an special risks taken 
Soemminase can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on =e a aabicoale. 





RK REFERERS. 

His HAMILTON FISH, late ‘ 

, ANTHONY ARCLAY, boas ey ot the State of New York. 

step ~~ y, Pog. rinneil, Esq. J. 8 Phenix, Bag 

James Gallatin, Em. Hon . . 

ae —— 4% | 7 a= fo Campbell. | Jon Hitiohee Esq. 

JOHN C. CHRESMAN, M. D 473 Broadw claus ) JOHNSTON 

. § rm! roadway U. JOHNSTO a 28 EK: 

O. M. ENEVITT, Geve.al Agent cf the United States roe 

THOROUGH, JUDICIOUS AND SaFE SYSTEM OF ADVERTS 

A en at the Agency of V. B. PALMER, Tribune Buildings, New Yor _— — 

I. Thorough, because his agency embraces most of the best and most ‘widely circulatin joer. 

nals of all the cities and principal towns in America, systematically arranged an d carotufy A 

7, } on ame examination of adver: , affording a choice selection Ane 
i J ved ‘cious, becanse his practical experience and observation q ogg 
— ope — the trade of th et distri -y 4 oy ~ the ‘eile of ad circul ay 

ic % r 2 Seve! 
pom comp «rative merits of the various pi me wee acter, eireult ation, 
ap 


III. Safe, because he tod agent of most of bemtpeind oo med th 
and authorized by the to make contracts and give receipts for cabectigtans saatt: 
ver 





STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND GLASGOW. 
Borasen", tweet: - 
W YORK, 2.150 Tons . ‘ . Robert Craig, com commander 
Th ms Ls tee jcpeairetes Semmens 
e w ew York Steamship ‘intend sailin 
ess tome ee ork to Glasgow direct, as und Pp Company ntend 8: i their new and po 
Saturday, 12t July, at 12 o’clock, 
EW YORK, Saturd a Ba July an Lae 
GLASGOW, Saturday, 














NOTICE TO PASSENGERS AND IMPORTERS. 

THE LIVERPOOL AND PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP CO.’S IRON SCREW STEAMSHIPS. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE .............. 2367 toms...... .« + Capt. & gee. 
CITY OF WASHINGTON.... * 2380 tons. . enone aenines Ae 
CITY OF MANCHESTER............. 2109 BL co.cc descieuccondes CE P. ©. Petrie. 
KANGAROO... «0000 ehONE COBB... coc cccccses ccc UR Ewing. 
Are intended to Sail as toilows : 
From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 

City of Baltimore. ... Wednesday . mee 27 | City of mn «eee. Thursda, 


eee eee eee 


eee teeeee 


Y....-Aug. 


ES OF PASSAG 
From Liverpool. From Philadelphia. 
Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms... .....$90 | Cabin, in Two Berth State-rooms. . . 21 guineas 
Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms........ 65 | Cabin, in Three do. State-rooms...17 “* 


Cabin, in Forward State-rooms,,, a Cabin, * ) Foreass State-rooms. ....15 
Stewards’ f 


RD CLASS PASSENGERS.—A tim ted number of of Third Class Passengers will be taken 
e  - in as much Provisions as required: From Philadelphia, $30 ; from Live 
Certificates of Passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bri 


triends, at correspond! 
Thesesteamsh ps py nee = with improved water tight compartments, and each vessel 


carries @ ed 8 
- ae from £1 u upwards. and cant ¥ te Apeste in Pal lndoletie and Li- 
t , ied with —- ie - te or Freight or Passage, apply to 
. sae tea tans JOBN @. 7 vy it, 17 Walout Street, Philadelphia 


, Agen 
Or, SABEL & CORTIS. 177 Broadway, New York. 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANOE. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND‘HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Capt. J. A. Wotton 
Will leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the following days : 
~~ New York. 


g out their 





Leave Havre 
Arago.....Wednesday,.....Febraary 12 














wees. Saturday,...... January 12 
z : 4 2 cee med 9} Fulton, ....Wednesday.,....March ‘ la 
. March : Arago.....Wednesday..... "April «*9@ 
oe cot A Fulton, ....W: ay.....-May 7 
nage ay 3 Arage . .... Wednesday. ... «. dung 4 
Dee abe May 811 Fulton, .,.Wedne-day......July 2 
.. dave Arago... oecvee July 80 
.. daly 2% —- oe : "Wednesday. . 2 
rago...... Saturday... ... August Arago.....Wednesday. 
Pulion.. * Saturday . er —— 20 | Fulton Wednesday. 
rago ** Saturday... ... October 18| Arago Wednesday. 
Fulton ..... Saturday... ... Novem. 15| Fulton. ....Wednesday. . 








aod rer Steemn iit vesot for Government ccevies with double cniginte under dbct 
he vs war aay 4 th ie cunetuentaae of bull and machinery to ensure safety 
speed vThe so ian have five water-tight compartments eoaed thc punts engines 3 maple in the event 
Cora or stranding the water could not reach to work the 
of the vessel and passengers would be secured. ‘Recen nt experience has eapey wi the 
~~ oH necessity of this mode of construction. The ti for p 
to combine every Y comfort and conveutence that can be desired, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE. 





From New York to Southampton or Havre, occcccces on mae 8 Cabins. +2. inn Be 
thampto to New York, 11.12. 121 Firee te T2222. 121800 tranes. 
From Havre or Sou ampton wonens on + MEER, gy 000 sos coe EEE 


To Passen oing to London these Steamers offer the advantages of economy, both in time 
end capense, Banele Gelivered in London. No passage secured until paid for. An experienced 
Surgeon on board. All - —- Newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

F ht or Passage a) 
= Pay RTLMER eV TRGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 

Havre. 

CROSKE CO., Southamp' 
AMEBIOAN EUROPEAN JOINT STOCK EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO., Paris. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL M 
STBAM SHIPS. 
FROM NRW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 





Chiet Cabin Passage... .. + essess+- $1808 Soon soe cee 000 BIE 
a “FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL: 
Chiet Cabin Passage. ..... se eee eee oe. Q110 | Second Cabin Passage... .....6-ssee- eres 869 


ga” Thes hips from Boston call at Halifax. 











Camada,.........seseee-e- -.- Capt. Lang. 

.Capt. WIcKHAX. 

eee ee Rrais. 

.. Capt. J. Levon. 

These vessels carry clear wus light at their mast head—green on ‘starbeard bow—red on port 

owess N. York 9, 1855: 
eReneeves ton. : 
eres N. York ; 
. Boston . 
eels — : 

+ »«-Boston, 





oe not secured until paid tor. 


n experienced surgeon on board. 
the owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, pane, =, Se, Je 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, andthe ee: 


Por freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL UO 5. M. STEAMERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
. Vapt. OLIVER ELpRipeg, | The BALTIO.,. se apt JOSEPH UOMSTOCE. 
The ADRIATIC......Capt. JAMES Wes 
been built by contractexpressly for ~ acon service, every care bas 
Mag ss es cenaenetians caslso in their ae. to ensare strength and speed ; and their 
accommodations for passengers ars comiort. Price of passage from 
New York to Liverpool in first cabin, $130 ; penn ao. $75. From Liverpool to New ver, 
£30 and £20 An experienced surgeon attached to each ship = No hertha can be secured unti: 
paid for The ships of this line have im oroved water-tight compartments, and to avoid danger 
rom ice will not cross the Banks north of 42 degrees, uncil after the Ist of August. 
PROPOSED panes OF SAILING, 





The ATLANTIL.. 


























York. From Live From New York. From Tivergoet, 
Mg _ oon il 26 Wedoesday. May “ Saturday. ...Aag. 30 Wednesday... .Sept. 17 
Saturday......May 10 Wedno-day.May Saturday.....>ept. 13 Wedoesday.. uct. 1 
*..eMay 44 Wednesday. Jane 1li| Saturday.,.,.3epi. 27 Wedresday... Oct. 15 
....Jane 7 Weanesday.June 25) Savarday..,..Uct. LL Woednesday.. Oct. * 
eeees une 21 y.July 9] Satarday.....Uct. 25 Weduesday...Nov. 1 
uly d y.July 23| Satarday,....Nov. 8 Weduesday.., Nov. | 
.. July 19 d Aug. 6| Saturday ....Nov. 22 Wednesday... Dec. 
ug. 2 Wedoesday. Aug. 20| Saturday.....Dec. 6 Wedaesday. . ‘Dee. 
w see Ang. 16 Wednesadsy.Sept. 3] Satarday.....Dec, 20 
r wo . 
bwp re COLLINS & CO. Be. 56 Wallstreet, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY pool. 
ia. Warnwel suds & GQ UN Astin Friars, London. 
anaes owners of po fi me Tre le for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, Pré 
or metals, beg ay bill ¢ of lading abefor gold eretor and the value thereof expreesd 





TAPSCOTT’S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACEBTS. 


ANTARCTIO. SHameock. (new) 
= — —. ANDREW FosTER. Quarn oF CLIPPERS 
Driver (new) Compromise. GALENA. Gere or BRooxLrs. 
NORTHAMPTON. (new) UNDERWRITER. PHILANTHROPIST. MPIRE. om 
Wiuu1am Tapscott. HovestTon. Rapranannock, 
ARCTIC. Eueratp Isuzu. (new) CONTINENT. Ceagies Buck. 
PROGRESS. CamBrRia. (new) ConsvuL. Forgst KiNG. 

St. Louis. DreapNovcat (new) New Hamrsuirng, Kicuaep MoRss- 
CHIMBORAZO CoosawatTtee. (new) West Point. LANCE. 
ROBENA. BunsamMin ADAMS. ee CENTURION. 
CONSTELLATION 





whe “x ” Line. 


of Londen Packets. 
AMAZON. (new) HAMPTON. 


° Honemomsassiny' 
° nonten Hupsoy. ALESTINE. (u' 
pg Marearer Evans. American EAGLE. > eas- 
DRAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, FRANCE AN 
MANY. Payable in all the prineipal Towns without discount or any other charges. 
. St.. New York. 
ae ee 9s Ngee eorge’s Honidings, Liverpool. 


. ©., PeOr nissTORS. 
be ae A ik BEEKMAN ST. 


to 








= 


wa, YoUNG. 
2.3, AHERN. 














? Your heat . 7 cool, comfortable, shat free. ‘of dendrell} ieee Rates or PassaGe. 
ve fuxuriant heads of . °c dren First Class 
arte anerring effets. Pri pert Fe | cout ws cent conit an, "FLUID, ee A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with pro 305 8 a 
BALM OF GYPHGKIA wands uartvalled Pimples, aud beantify the Com- Pry et at A tasers ses ces eeereseeer ene cees S80 00 
peaien. od 50 cents. Inventor and Nt ny we B E, Boston, and nd wot by Drug- See Witiahs os gesmees - © each § . cateen as 
New York City Pails or Geld only taken, j ’ roadway, N. Y. 





